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INTRODUCTION 


Considering the relatively common occurrence 
and widespread distribution of pyogenic infec- 
tions in the small ruminants of tropical Africa 
it might appear remarkable that such conditions 
have received so little attention. The explana- 
tion is probably to be found in the absence of 
an export trade in sheep carcases and the small 
economic loss that these infections cause locally. 

Some investigations into these diseases are 
recorded from the French Sudan and it is note- 
worthy that organisms of the diphtheroid group 
have not been isolated in any such investigation. 
Missenard (1935) after studying caseous lymph- 
adenitis of sheep and goats states that Coryne- 
bacterium ovis has not been isolated in French 
Sudan and that the condition there is due to a 
staphylococcus often mixed with other bacteria. 
Curasson (1928) in a. treatise “‘ Les Maladies 
infectieuses des Animaux domestiques au Sudan”’ 
under the heading ‘‘Suppuration Caséeuse du 
Mouton ”’ says, “‘ Numerous researches in recent 
years have shown that we have been wrong in 
attributing to Bacillus Preisz-Nocard the pyo- 
genic infection of sheep so particularly frequent 
in winter. The condition shows itself in very 
varied aspects, from superficial abscesses to 
extensive visceral lesions. Umbilical infection, 
suppurative arthritis of the young are equally 
frequent manifestations. In the pus, 
staphylococci or a coccus probably analogous 
to the Micrococcus of Aynaud are encountered.” 

In view of the results recorded in this 
article, from material obtained from one par- 
ticular area of Tanganyika, the above abstracts 
are noteworthy and suggest the desirability of 
further investigation in other African localities. 
With the growth and extent of sheep farming, 
these conditions may assume greater importance. 


CLINICAL MANIFESTATIONS 
The material studied has been obtained from 
two types of lesions. 
1. Subcutaneous abscesses which have occur- 
red with great frequency in a herd of goats 
maintained at the Mpwapwa Institute, 





(LOND.), M.R.C.V.S., 
SIAM 


2. The characteristic lesions of caseous lymph- 
adenitis affecting the lymphatic glands of goats 
and sheep (one only) which have been collected 
at the Mpwapwa abattoir. 





ABSCESS ON POLL OF GOAT 





ABSCESS ON HIND-LEG OF SHEEP 
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1. Subeutaneous Abscesses.—The abscesses 
which affect the goat flock vary in size from 
that of a pigeon’s egg to quite large swellings 
measuring several inches in diameter. They are 
probably most common about the head, the 
region of the parotid gland being particularly 
frequently affected, and they also occur in front 
of the shoulder, near the knee and the flank. 
The only case encountered in a flock of black- 
headed Persian sheep kept under similar con- 
ditions was on a hind leg above the hock at about 
the level of the popliteal lymphatic gland. If 
not interfered with these abscesses rupture 
spontaneously and discharge a thick yellow 
tenacious pus. Resolution both in treated and 
untreated cases is usually fairly rapid and 
uneventful. Little if any immunity appears to 
result from such infections as recurrence 
frequently takes place in the same animal. 
These abscesses often appear near a lymphatic 
gland which then becomes enlarged and may 
remain swollen and indurated after rupture and 
resolution of the abscess has occurred. Actual 
breakdown and rupture of the gland itself has 
not been observed. Diphtheroid organisms 
having certain common characteristics have 
been isolated from eight such sources. 

A single case of gross visceral infection has 
been encountered and is worth recording in 
some detail. The subject was a cross-bred 
Toggenburg native male goat used for stud 
purposes. This animal was noticed to be losing 
weight rapidly ; it had a capricious appetite and 
showed evidence of discomfort and pain; the 
temperature was 103°2°. After three days the 
temperature was 104° and pneumonic symptoms 
were marked. As the animal was of value for 
breeding purposes, 0°6 gramme neosalvarsan 
was injected intravenousiy in the hope that some 
improvement might result. No amelioration of 
the condition however occurred, the temperature 
remained between 103° and 104° for seven days 
and death then took place. On post-mortem 
examination the carcase was found to be 
emaciated ; the lungs appeared normal but’ a 
mediastinal gland was a caseous mass measuring 
about 24 inches by 4 inch. The liver was 
enlarged to about four times the normal size 
and showed two abscesses the size of golf balls, 
containing a caseous pus in well-developed 
capsules. There was considerable adhesion of 
the diaphragm to the anterior surface of the 
liver: the hepatic glands were unaffected. 
There were no noticeable lesions in the other 
organs. A diphtheroid organism was obtained 
from a liver lesion. 

2. Caseous lymphadenitis.—The condition is 
relatively common and widespread throughout 
the territory in sheep and goats, but lesions in 
the individual carcase are not generally extensive 
or of large size. Usually only a few glands are 
affected, the popliteal and prescapular glands 





being common sites. The appearance of the 
lesions is similar to that described in other 
countries, namely, a replacement of the gland 
tissue by thick tenacious caseo-pus of a dirty 
white or yellow colour; a greenish tinge may 
be present and such glands exude pus when 
incised. In other cases lesions consist of dry, 
dirty-white caseous material which is friable 
and easily shells out of a fibrous capsule ; con- 
centric rings may be present in such lesions. 
Other suppurative or purulent lesions external 
to lymphatic glands are not commonly encount- 
ered in abattoir inspections. Five strains of 
diphtheroid organisms have been obtained from 
such sources (four goat and one sheep) all 
collected at the Mpwapwa abattoir. 


DESCRIPTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
ORGANISMS ISOLATED 

Fourteen strains have been isolated ; strains 
2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 12, 13 were obtained from the pus 
of subcutaneous abscesses appearing spon- 
taneously in goats and strain 11 was from a liver 
abscess in the Toggenburg grade goat. All 
these animals had been kept on the Mpwapwa 
Veterinary Institute. Strains 5, 6, 8 and 14 
were from caseous lymphadenitis lesions in the 
glands of the goats slaughtered at the Mpwapwa 
abattoir and strain 15 from a similar lesion in 
a sheep slaughtered at the same place. 


MORPHOLOGY 

All strains were pleomorphic; in pus the 
majority of organisms appeared as short rods 
often lying in groups or clusters. Coccoid forms 
were also present as well as organisms so short 
as to appear as cocci ; club forms were detectable 
but were not numerous. 

On serum agar, solidified serum or Léffler’s 
serum all appeared as oval or coccoid forms and 
cocci, no definite rods being demonstrable ; 
smears from some cultures might have been 
taken for a pure culture of minute staphylo- 
cocci. In serum broth the morphology was 


intermediate between that seen in smears from 


the pus and smears from a culture on solid 
media, 7.e., coccoid forms predominated but 
bacillary forms were present. All strains were 
Gram positive; when stained with methylene 
blue irregular staining and a beaded appearance 
was manifest in the bacillary forms. 


CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Plain agar.—No growth or very scanty 
growth of minute colonies after 48 hours’ 
incubation. 

Serum agar.—Small round regular translucent 
colonies appeared in from 24 to 36 hours and 
increased in size up to 1 mm. to 2 mm. in 
diameter. 

Solidified serum or Léffler’s serum.—A good 
growth of round regular colonies increasing in 
size up to several millimetres in diameter. If 
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the medium was prepared from bovine serum a 
distinct yellow to orange pigment was always 
produced. When the serum medium employed 
remained moist the surface of the growth 
appeared wet and shiny, extremely similar to 
the grease paint appearance of staphylococci. 
The appearance of cultures on solid serum has 
been characteristic for all the strains isolated 
and furnished an indication that one was dealing 
with a strain of organism of the same type. 
When sheep serum was employed for the medium 
pigment formation was not noticeable or was of 
white colour. No evidence of liquefaction was 
obtained up to eight days’ incubation. 

Glucose broth—A growth of fine granular 
particles settling down at the bottom of the 
tube. No pellicle formation. 

Blood agar.—Colonies similar to those seen 
oh serum agar; no haemolysis around surface 
colonies. In shake cultures in blood agar, 
however, haemolysis was produced around 
submerged colonies and if the medium was 
heavily seeded complete clearing resulted; a 
brown colour was produced. Haemolysis could 
also be demonstrated in blood broth. 

Fermentation reactions.—These are shown in 
the following table :— 
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a goat) died after four days. Post-mortem 
examination showed a purulent peritonitis with 
gelatinous infiltration of the peritoneum and 
omentum and small masses of creamy pus on 
the peritoneal surface of the liver and spleen. 
As the guinea-pig was a female there were no 
testicular lesions. The organism was recovered 
from the heart blood. 

Guinea-pig No. 2 inoculated intraperitoneally 
with 1 ¢.c. of six-days-old blood broth culture 
strain 5 (isolated from a caseous prescapular 
gland of a goat) died after two days. Post- 
mortem examination showed a purulent peri- 
tonitis similar to guinea-pig No. 1. There was, 
also, inflammation of the intestines and con- 
gestion of the liver, a purulent infection of the 
tunica vaginalis of the testicles but no noticeable 
lesions in the substance of these glands. 


RABBITS 


Rabbit No. 1 was inoculated intravenously 
with 2 c.c. of the culture used for guinea-pig 
No. 1 (strain 4). It was found dead 48 hours 
later. The organism could not be recovered 
from heart blood or bone-marrow and post- 
mortem appearances suggested a toxaemia rather 
than septicaemia. 














Strain. Saccha- | Dex- | Maltose. Dulcite. | Lactose. Mannite. Laevu-| Dextrin. Litmus Solid 
rose. | trose. lose. Milk Serum. 
2. Abscess, goat + + + — — + + No change | Yellow colour, 
no digestion 
30 Ol ” + + + — + Za 
4. Pa _ + + ae - + + 
5. Gland, + + + — — + + 
6. ¥ — | = + —_ _ + + 
8. MA ie — |; O + — eae + O . 
9. Abscess, ,, — | O + — — + O O 
10. % 0” — !| O + — - + O O 
11. Liver abscess, oa O Za — + O O 
stud goat 
12, Abscess, goat + | + + — + + No change 
13. ” ” | + + + tiers + | + ” 
14. Gland, , | + | + + — + + 
15. »  Sheep| + | + + — + + e 
Corynebacterium; + | + + — + + 
ovts, strain 1 
Corynebacterium + + + + a 


ovis, Ewe 34 








+ = Acid but no gas. + = Slight change in colour of indicator. — 


- No change. O = Test not carried out. 


Test on strains 2 to 11 were carried out in Hiss serum water with litmus as indicator, the remainder in peptone water 
additioned with serum and using Andrade’s indicator. Corynebacterium ovis strain 1 and Ewe 34 are identified strains kindly 


provided by Institute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge. 


A strain from an abscess on a sheep’s leg was not submitted to 


fermentation tests; it was similar in morphology to other strains examined and gave a characteristic appearance on solid 


serum with no digestion. 


PATHOGENICITY 


GUINEA-PIGS 


A guinea-pig inoculated intraperitoneally with 
1 c.c. of three-days-old glucose broth culture 
strain 4 (isolated from subcutaneous abscess in 


Rabbit No. 2 was inoculated intravenously 
with 2 c.c. of the culture used for guinea-pig 
No. 2 (strain 5). The animal died after 24 hours. 
Post-mortem examination showed acute con- 
gestion of the lungs, congestion of the liver and 
kidneys and inflammation of the smal] intestine. 
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Cultures from bone marrow remained sterile. 
The indications were accordingly that a toxaemia 
was the cause of death. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GOATS 

Goat No. 1 was inoculated intravenously with 
2 c.c, of a three-days-old glucose broth culture 
of strain 4. The temperature rose the following 
day to 107°4°, there was inappetence, stiffness 
and disinclination to move. The temperature 
fell to 105° on the second day, to 103° on the 
third day and 101° on the fourth day, by which 
time the animal appeared to be again normal. 
A small abscess developed at the site of inocula- 
tion, this ruptured spontaneously. The animal 
was slaughtered 19 days after inoculation. Post- 
mortem examination showed induration of the 
subcutaneous tissue over the site of inoculation, 
a small purulent centre was still in existence 
there and there was some occlusion of the 
jugular vein at that point. The left pleura 
covering the chest wall showed an area about 
2 in. square of acute congestion and some 
roughening ; the lung on this side showed three 
small areas, about 1 in. in diameter, of pneu- 
monic consolidation. All other organs appeared 
healthy. No lesion in any lymphatic gland was 
detectable with the exception of the right 
parotid (the opposite side to site of inoculation) 
which showed a small focus about the size of a 
pea containing yellowish green caseo-pus. There 
could be, of course, no assurance that this lesion 
was not in existence before the experiment 
commenced. 

Goat No. 2 was inoculated with 1 ¢.c. of a 
three-days-old glucose broth culture strain 4, 
under the skin of the neck above the left 
shoulder. A subcutaneous abscess about. the 
size of a hen’s egg formed and ruptured spon- 
taneously twelve days later. There was also 
considerable swelling of the underlying muscles 
which persisted for some time. 

Goat No. 3 was inoculated with 2 ¢.c. of a 36- 
hour glucose broth culture of strain 2 (isolated 
from subcutaneous abscess in a goat) under the 
skin of the left side of the neck. Two days later 
a small swelling about the size of a chestnut 
had developed. Six days after inoculation the 
abscess, which was now the size of a hen’s egg, 
burst spontaneously. Diphtheroid organisms 
were demonstrable in smears and were recovered 
in culture. The goat was slaughtered seven days 
later, that is 13 days following the inoculation. 
Post-mortem examination showed that the 
abscess, though in process of healing, still con- 
tained a little caseo-pus ; the surrounding tissue 
was somewhat indurated. The prescapular 
gland on the same side was enlarged, being about 
half as large again as the gland on the opposite 
side, but it appeared normal on section. No 
purulent or caseous centre could be detected in 
this gland and bacilli could not be demonstrated 
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in smears. A cervical gland in the upper third 
of the neck on the same side showed an acutely 
congested centre. All other organs appeared 
normal and no suppurative lesions could be 
found. 

Goat No. 4 was inoculated with 0°5 ¢.c. of a 
six-days-old blood broth culture strain 5, 
injected directly into the substance of the 
right prescapular lymphatic gland. The animal 
was slaughtered two months later. Post- 
mortem examination showed that this gland was 
about three times the normal size and was 
surrounded by a very thick fibrous capsule 
which isolated it well from the surrounding 
tissue. A purulent centre about 14 in. in 
diameter containing thick creamy yellow pus 
was present. This was the only gland affected 
in the carcase which appeared in all other 
respects to be quite healthy. 

Goat No. 5.—The skin of the head over che 
region of the parotid gland was scarified with 
a Symes knife which had been used just 
previously to open a _ typical ripe abscess 
on another goat. The knife was charged with 
freshly evacuated pus from this abscess, and 
this was rubbed into the scarified area. This 
experiment yielded no result. 


DISCUSSION 


This investigation has shown that an organism 
of the genus Corynebacterium is the pre- 
dominating cause both of the subcutaneous 
abscesses and of the lesions of caseous 
lymphadenitis encountered in this area of the 
territory. Cultural characteristics, fermentation 
reactions and pathogenicity for guinea-pigs and 
rabbits suggest that the organism is Corynebac- 
terium ovis (Preisz-Nocard bacillus) but as its 
antigenic properties have not yet been studied 
in detail it cannot be claimed that the species to 
which it belongs has been fully determined. 

The goat infection experiments indicate that 


these native animals have some natural resist-~ 


ance to the organism and that there is no great 
tendency for the infection to spread from a local 
lesion. These results are in contrast to those 
obtained by Buxton (1929-30) who found that 
C. ovis injected intravenously into sheep in 
England produced widespread lesions. 

No evidence has been obtained to account for 
the distribution ofsthe lesions seen in natural 
cases or the manner in which the lymph glands 
may become involved. 


SUMMARY 


Organisms of the genus Corynebacterium have 
been isolated in pure culture from abscesses and 
caseous lymphadenitis lesions in goats and sheep 
collected in the Mpwapwa district of Tanganyika 
Territory. The morphology, cultural charac- 
teristics, fermentation reactions and patho- 
genicity for small animals are briefly described, 
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Some infection experiments with goats are 
recorded. 
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CONGENITAL MYOTONIA IN GOATS 


“The response of myotonia congenita and 
myasthenia gravis to various drugs has thrown 
light both on the physiology of muscle and on 
the nature of these rare diseases. A remarkable 
opportunity for further inquiry has now arisen; 
for a family of goats with myotonia has come to 
the notice of investigators. From Kolb’s 
account of these animals it is clear that they 
suffer from a muscular condition very like the 
myotonia seen in Thomsen’s disease. The 
myotonia does not appear until the kids are 
over a month old. It is greatly increased by rest 
and by cold, and is relieved quickly by exer- 
cise. Contraction of the muscles produces the 
usual myotonic response. The _ electrical 
reactions do not show the characteristic features, 
but it seems likely that this is due to some diffi- 
culty in technique. A curious observation made 
by Kolb is that the nanny-goat showed no 
rigidity during the later part of pregnancy and 
for 35 days thereafter, and that rigidity did not 
appear in the kids until the same period after 
the birth. No definite abnormality was detected 
on histological examination of the affected 
muscles. The striking effects of quinine in 
relieving myotonia, and of Prostigmin § in 
aggravating it, were evident in the goats as in 
man. Some other cinchona derivatives also 
relieved myotonia, but quitenine, quitenidine, 
Eucupin, and Atebrin did _ not. ilocarpine 
aggravated myotonia, whereas atropine, adrena- 
line, potassium, calcium, magnesium, guanidine, 
and alcohol did not modify it. A possible reason 
why potassium chloride did not increase the 
myotonia, as it does in man, is that the amount 
given (1 g.) was too small. <A dose five times 
larger might well have been appropriate. 

“This family of goats from Tennessee may 
provide useful information. The disappearance 
of the myotonia during pregnancy seems 
9articularly important; it has not, so far as we 
Enow, been reported in human patients, though 
it is Known that in myasthenia gravis pregnancy 
often has a striking effect, sometimes for better 
and sometimes for worse. The way in which 
myotonia and myasthenia react in opposite 
directions to various drugs is one of the most 
interesting of recent clinical discoveries.”— 
The Lancet (November 12th, 1938.) 
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ANNOTATION 


Patent Medicines” 


During the past few months the trade in 
secret remedies has been the subject of con- 
siderable editorial comment in the medical 
Press. The incentive for re-opening the topic 
appears to have been the publication of a most 
informative monograph by Professor A. J. 
Clark, of Edinburgh (Patent Medicines—“ Fact ”’ 
monthly monograph No. 16, May, 1938), in 
which the subject is most fairly reviewed 
in all its aspects. Some idea of the enormous 
extent of the trade in patent medicines for 
human consumption will be gathered from 
the fact that the annual turnover is about 
£20 million. A startling comparison is that this 
sum nearly equals the cost of the whole of the 
hospital services of the country. It would appear 
that at present there is no law to prevent anyone 
from compounding any mixture he chooses, 
active or inactive, and selling it as a cure for 
any disease, provided only that he avoids the 
drugs scheduled under the Dangerous Drugs 
Act and does not profess to cure venereal 
disease. Attempts on tlhe part of the medical 
profession in this country to introduce legisla- 
tion to control this trade have been singularly 
unsuccessful. The only interest the Government 
appears to take in the matter is that of taxation, 
and during recent years some of this has been 
avoided by the publication of formulae. The 
animal medicine vendor is not even taxed. The 
undoubted influence which the quack medicine 
monger wields would appear to be due, in no 
small measure, to the enormous sums of money 
he spends by way of advertisement in the daily 
and weekly Press. Some idea of the amounts 
involved will be gained from the fact that eight 
firms alone, advertising remedies for nervous 
or digestive disorders, spent one million pounds 
on Press advertisements in 1936. No figures 
are available to indicate the amount of money 
spent on patent animal medicines. The animal 
medicine vendor confines his Press advertising 
activities chiefly to the agricultural papers, 
although of recent years the dog medicine seller 
has invaded the daily Press. There are a number 
of other routes through which the quack makes 
contact with the animal owner: travelling 
salesmen, stalls at agricultural shows, and also 
through the medium of the pharmacist and the 
animal food merchant. A recent advertisement 
for salesmen states that only men capable of 
earning £20 a week need apply. 

To excite public interest in what is known 
to be an evil it is most important that the case 
against the pean ey should be put fairly 
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and without bias. An examination of advertise- 
ments for animal medicines appearing in the 
lay Press reveals that they cannot all be classified 
as gross quackery. In fact, they include those 
of one manufacturing house which we know 
to be most reputable, whose remedies are the 
outcome of research into animal diseases carried 
out by scientific men. There are others, and this 
applies especially to anthelmintic and para- 
siticide remedies, which are probably useful 
and the claims made for them reasonable. 
The remainder, and these represent the great 
majority, are simply impudent impositions on a 
credulous public. We would assure the animal 
owner that by far the greater part of the 
money spent on animal remedies is a sheer 
waste. 


It is essential that we as veterinarians should 
place a constructive criticism of the situation 
before the animal owner. Quite obviously no 
good purpose could be served by a simple 
denunciation of everything that emanates from 
sources other than our profession. The impres- 
sion on the unbiased reader would be—these 
people have an axe to grind; they wish to 
become the sole vendors of animal medicines 
themselves. In this respect, our professional 
record is not altogether a blameless one. It 
is a lamentable fact that there are still members 
of the profession who are financially interested 
in patent animal remedies. Fortunately, the 
number is very small. As has been already 
mentioned, the medical profession, despite its 
great strength and representation in both 
Houses of Parliament, has for the greater part 
been unsuccessful in its efforts to control the 
patent medicine trade as it affects human 
beings. It is very improbable that we as 
veterinarians should be more successful. We 
remember that the recommendation of the 
Poisons Board (upon which, incidentally there 
was no veterinarian) that the number of poison- 
ous substances which the animal medicine 
vendor might sell directly: to the public should 
be restricted, singularly was absent when the 
Poisons Act became law a few years ago. Yet 
it would appear even more important and more 
imperative that animal medicines should be 
controlled, than those applying to human 
beings. Some patent animal medicines are 
dangerous poisons which should only be used 
with the greatest care and in skilled hands ; 
antimony preparations, mercurials and croton 
oil are examples. The majority, however, are 
characterised by their simplicity and the com- 
parative inactivity of their contents. They 
take the credit for bringing about what is in 
actual fact a perfectly natural process—the 
inherent power of repair possessed by living 
tissues. It may be argued that it is one of the 
privileges of our democratic freedom that we 
may waste our money as we wish, and if our 
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particular weakness lies in self-medication with 
patent medicines, what of it, provided they 
do us no great harm. Our answer is—quite so, 
but that is no reason why one should be allowed 
to push them down animals’ throats as well. 

There is, however, a more important aspect. 
The health and welfare of our food animals 
are very important parts of our national 
economy and must not be allowed to continue 
the prey of the charlatan. On the face of the 
matter it would appear to be obvious that an 
appeal to the common sense of the public 
should be sufficient greatly to reduce the trade 
in secret remedies. Yet it is a fact that where 
disease is concerned common sense rarely enters 
the picture. It is an attitude adopted by all 
classes of society irrespective of education. 
Neither the medical profession nor ourselves are 
entirely free from the “‘ mysterious remedy ”’ 
complex. The attitude of the great mass of the 
public towards disease is much the same as it 
was in the days before Pasteur and Koch, when 
the apothecary and the astrologer held the field 
and the belief was that there was a remedy for 
every ill. It might pertinently be asked, whose 
duty is it to rectify this state of affairs ? 

The growth of the sciences of pathology 
and hygiene has been accompanied, amongst 
enlightened men, by a progressive reduction in 
the use of medicines. There are, unfortunately, 
still many diseased conditions the causes of which 
are not understood. There are others for which, 
despite a knowledge of their aetiology, a cure 
is not known. These are the conditions of which 
the quack makes a speciality. His only know- 
ledge is one of drugs, and that is extremely 
limited. We would suggest that the only time 
he gives animal tissues any serious attention is 
when they’ occupy his dinner plate. Many 
of the organs he professes to cure of disease 
he has never even seen. The day has long passed 
when drastic treatments such as purgation, 
vomiting, bleeding and blistering, were thought 


‘to be the be-all and end-all of medical treat- 


ment. Man, abusing his alimentary canal as he 
does, still regards ‘‘freedom of the bowels ”’ 
as that happy state of affairs upon which good 
health is entirely dependent, and for this 
reason an enormous number of quack medicines 
contain purgatives. The indications for the 
administration of purgatives to animals are 
limited, and let us tell the animal owner straight 
away that the safest and most efficient purga- 
tives for his animals are very simple substances 
which can be obtained for very little cost, 
yet from the sale of these fortunes have been 
made. Horse owners might well be warned that 
severe purgation in this species is not unasso- 
ciated with danger. On those occasions when the 
administration of such a medicine is an advant- 
age, and these are very much fewer than is the 
general belief, it is best left in skilled hands. 
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The use of quack powders containing drastic 
irritant substances can only be described as 
cruelty. 

It is our duty to make perfectly clear to the 
agriculturist, the part medicines play in the 
treatment of disease. We must state quite 
openly that their réle in modern veterinary 
science is only a minor one. In those cases in 
which they represent the appropriate method of 
combat, and this applies chiefly to the expulsion 
of parasites from the body cavities, treatment 
is of a specific nature. The agents employed are 
not free from danger and thus a very careful 
assessment of the individual requirements in the 
computation of the dose is necessary. Our 
greatest fields of usefulness lie in preventive 
medicine and in surgery. We must advise upon 
and superintend the eradication of bacterial 
and virus diseases in farm animals by such 
practices as segregation and preventive vaccina- 
tion. We must combat functional disorders 
by our knowledge of genetics and dietetics. 
Parasitism must primarily be tackled from the 
angle of pasture treatment. Improvement in 
our surgical technique must be applied to the 
relief of accidental and obstetrical diseases. 

Amongst cattle the greatest causes of loss are 
tuberculosis, abortion and sterility, mastitis 
and Johne’s disease. Patent medicines do not 
claim to cure tuberculosis as such; they do, 
however, claim to cure chills and fevers, wasters, 
etc. These terms are meaningless. Let us point 
out to the farmer that once tuberculosis is 
eradicated from his herd there will be a remark- 
able reduction in the incidence of these condi- 
tions. Abortion and sterility present no diffi- 
culties to the quack ; in fact, one finds that there 
is a large number of remedies advertised both 
to, prevent and cure these diseases. Yet amongst 
veterinarians they are the subjects of an intensive 
international research. A number of these 
remedies have, from time to time, been analysed. 
The most impudent with which we have come into 
contact comprised brown sugar and wheat offal. 
One comprised ferrous carbonate—an innocuous 
substance which has very little physiological 
action, certainly none which influences infection 
by Brucella abortus. Another, which obtained 
considerable prominence chiefly on account of 
its extortionate price, was a solution of cresol— 
a most useful substance when poured down the 
drains in the cowshed but of very little value 
when poured down the cow’s throat. One 
cunning vendor of an abortion remedy specified 
that it was only to be given after cows had 
aborted. Surely the farmer is aware that once 
the cow has aborted he has sustained his greatest 
loss—loss of breeding time and milk yield, 
quite apart from the potential value of the calf. 
Once abortion has occurred it is much less 
probable that it will occur again in the same 
cow provided—and the provision is by no means 
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a negligible one—that it is possible to get the 
cow in calf. If the farmer is not aware of these 
things it is high time that we let him know 
them. There are plenty of ‘‘ cures ”’ for mastitis. 
Most of them are given by the mouth although 
some are rubbed into the skin of the udder. The 
veterinarian generally finds the empty bottles 
on the window-ledge of the cowshed when his 
advice is eventually sought. In some cases the 
quack, feeling no doubt that his scope for money 
making is somewhat limited if he claims to cure 
one disease only, includes a few others in 
addition, and thus we find a remedy, prompt 
dosing with which “invariably ’’ saves life in 
cases of garget, colic, scour and milk fever. 
It is high time the farmer knew the cause of milk 
fever. 


Whilst writing these few notes I have discussed 
the matter with a colleague who deals with the 
dietetic aspect of our work. He informs me that 
another scandalous imposition upon the stock- 
breeder is the so-called veterinary or animal 
cod liver oil. Analyses have disclosed that 
many of these are of the poorest quality and 
possess little or no vitamin content, whilst some 
are truly fraudulent in that they are not obtained 
from the codfish at all but from the shark, 
dog-fish or whale. Some are even of mineral 
origin. Farmers will be well advised to see that 
the cod liver oil they purchase is guaranteed 
both as regards its source and its vitamin 
content. 


This is a very serious state of affairs, for, 
quite apart from the squandering of money 
which might be put to more productive uses, 
whilst the farmer is indulging in these useless 
efforts to reduce his losses, disease is insidiously 
spreading amongst his stock. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has taken a step 
in the education of the stockowner by the 
publication of its booklet “‘Some diseases of 
farm animals.” It is an excellent statement 
of the facts as we know them, and as a handbook 
for veterinarians is most valuable. To the 
average lay reader, it would be, I think, unim- 
pressive. What is required is the graphic pen 
of a Paul de Kruif. Disease must be explained 
in terms of pounds, shillings and pence. The 
stockowner must be made to see the disease 
in his cowshed, and he must be told of the 
various methods by which his losses may be 
reduced or overcome. 


Education of the farmer will not only do much 
to combat the patent medicine evil, but, what 
is much more important, it will bring about a 
greater understanding of the meaning of our 
work and a greater appreciation of our efforts, 
a state of affairs which is essential for the future 
welfare not only of agriculture but of our 
profession also. 

It is not proposed to say very much regarding 
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patent medicines for the dog, yet their number is 
legion. The dog medicine seller makes a 
speciality of exploiting not only disease but good 
health in addition, for if we believe what we 
read the entire welfare of the dog is dependent 
upon the regular administration of someone or 
other’s patent nostrum. One of these, the name 
of which has become almost a household term 
consequent upon clever advertising, was found 
on analysis to be composed of sugar—milk 
sugar. Dogs like it—a clever ruse. There was, 
as a matter of fact, a second ingredient— 
sulphur, but the amount of the latter was so 
minute that it had no action in the dog. We 
strongly suspect that it was introduced to trick 
the analyst. Sugar is an excellent food—it 
might well be when it is sold at the rate of 
nearly £4 per lb. 

We would tell dog owners that the commonest 
causes of disease amongst young dogs are canine 
distemper and improper feeding. Distemper is a 
contagious disease spread by contact. Dog 
shops frequently reek of it. There is at the 
command of the profession a form of preventive 
vaccination. In addition there is available a 
serum which if used in the very early stages 
of the disease is capable of effecting a cure. There 
is no medicine (the term is used in its accepted 
sense) which will either prevent or cure the 
disease. By far the best advice that can be given 
to owners is that, should a puppy show signs of 
ill-health it should immediately be taken to a 
veterinary surgeon. It is the veterinary surgeon’s 
duty, in the absence of some other obvious cause 
for the malaise, to advise the administration of 
serum. By indulging in the use of medicines 
either patent or orthodox, valuable time is being 
wasted and the animal’s life is being jeopardised.* 
As regards feeding we would make an appeal 
to their common sense. Let us say: “‘ You don’t 
feed your children or yourselves entirely on 
patent foods, so why feed your dogs in this 
way.” Rest assured that the best foods are the 
natural ones—meat and milk. Nothing can 
replace them, yet it is a remarkable fact that 
most of those ignoramuses who have the 
impudence to advise people regarding their dogs 
almost invariably advise the exclusion of these 
foods from the diet. Finally, a word to these 
owners about the scratching dog. The majority 
of scratching dogs have parasites on their skins, 
so before you resort to the use of those mysteri- 
ous blood medicines—an entirely meaningless 
phrase—at least make sure that your dog has 
not fleas! 

J. G. WRIGHT. 


*My sympathy is with the veterinarian who 
deals with the animals of very poor people who 
cannot possibly afford serum, for like myself I 
am sure he keenly feels the futility of the 
situation. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 





An Unusual Case of Dystokia in the Cow 


T. F. HALL, M.R.c.v.s., HUNTINGDON 
and 


P. T. HEATH* 

SuBJeEcT.—Dairy 
calver. 

Previous Calving History.—Last year, calved 


Shorthorn cow, fourth 


normally with a _ posteriorly-presented calf. 
The year before she was assisted (poll 
presentation). ( 

History.—Hight-and-a-half months  preg- 


nant. First seen on September 29th, 1938. 

On September 22nd, 1938, she was seen to be 
“springing ’’; her ligaments were relaxed and 
she had made a. “bag.” Her “ water bag” 
showed on the 22nd. She would leave the 
remainder of the herd and go into the woods: 
this she did for long periods on two successive 
days—23rd and 24th. The owner, thinking she 
had calved in the wood, made a search for the 
calf which was not found. On the 28th we were 
called up in the evening to see her the follow- 
ing morning as she was slightly off colour and 
had not fed that day. We attended the case on 
the morning of the 29th. When seen she was 
bright and her eye normal, but she did not cud, 
though she had eaten a little hay. Part of the 
foetal membranes were hanging from the vulva. 

EXAMINATION—Per vaginam.—A large mass of 
stinking cleansing came away: this must have 
been at least four days old. The cervix was 
partially closed, admitting of one’s fist when 
it was stretched. When the arm was in almost 
to its fullest extent, two feet were felt. Snares 
were attached to these and light traction 
applied. They proved to be hind legs. 

Examination showed that the calf was 
coming straight, so further traction was applied 
As the legs soon became 
wedged in the cervix, the calf was allowed to 
slide back and the cervix and vagina were well 
greased with lard. Alternating traction was 
tried with little avail and very soon the horn 
came off both feet of the foetus, which had 
started to putrify. With the owner’s consent it 
was decided to use forced traction, since it was 
feared that if one leg were removed the other, 
being putrified, would not stand the strain. The 
calf was half removed and considerable resist- 
ance was encountered owing to the gas inside 
it. The abdomen of the calf was punctured to 
let out this gas; the calf was then easily 
removed. 

Vaginal examination of the cow showed that 
she was slightly ruptured at the cervix, as was 
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expected. Further survey revealed that the 
uterus was ruptured about three inches beyond 
the cervix and one could pass one’s hand easily 
into the abdominal cavity. 

The uterus was examined and found to be 
completely closed up! This established the fact 
that the calf had been removed from the 
abdomen. 

Had she at some time (i.e., probably a week 
before) started to calve, ruptured the uterus 
and calved the calf into her abdomen? The 
cord of the calf was examined and found to be 
not newly broken although the calf had been 
lying almost at arm’s length inside her. 

We had evidently calved her through the 
original rupture. 

All the evidence points to the fact that these 
changes occurred seven days before she was 
seen. One can find no recorded case where, in 
similar circumstances, the cow had lived more 
than 24 hours. There was no history of accident 
and she had been in the field the whole time 
prior to September 29th. 


ProcGnosis.—Almost hopeless. 


She was seen again 24 hours later and was 
still living although she was down and showing 
considerable uneasiness. She had not fed. The 
animal died that afternoon. It is regrettable 
that we were unable to make a post-mortem 
examination. 


Milk Fever, Tympany and Inverted Uterus 
with a Note on a Useful Truss 


HUGH CURTIS, B.v.sSc., M.R.C.Vv.S. 
and 
D. RICHARDSON, o.R.C.v.s., 
READING 


We have read with interest the reports of cases 
involving all the above conditions, appearing 
in recent issues of the Record, and while agree- 
ing that few such cases are reported, neverthe- 
less it is our experience that the conditions 
mentioned do actually occur together very often. 

Tympany of the rumen has often to be 
relieved before a milk fever case is treated, 
and we consider that calcium deficiency, sub- 
acute or otherwise, is an important predispos- 
ing cause of uterine inversion in cows. So often 
we have had the experience of witnessing the 
rapid development of acute milk fever while 
replacing an inverted uterus that we administer 
ealcium-boro-gluconate intravenously, or more 
rarely subcutaneously, in doses of 200 to 400 c.c. 
as a routine measure to every case of inversion 
in the cow. On the other hand, we have often 
arrived to treat a cow with milk fever and 
found the uterus inverted or partly — so. 
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This is easily explainable by muscular relaxa- 
tion when we reflect upon the influence of cal- 
cium salts in the circulation upon the tone of 
muscle, and the fact that reposition of such 
inversions is usually most easy without epidural 
anaesthesia. The typical milk fever that some- 
times develops during inversion of the uterus 
appears often to be precipated by manipulation 
of that organ and we incline to the opinion that 
there is a strong connection between the two 
conditions. It is certainly a fact that milk fever 
most usually follows a rapid and easy parturi- 
tion, and when the reason for this is demon- 
strated we might see the connection between 
uterine inversion and milk fever. 


In connection with suturing the vulva after 
replacement of an inverted uterus or a pro- 
lapsed vagina, our method may be of interest. 
The skewers used are ordinary galvanised meat 
skewers, about six inches long. Usually three 
are necessary, and a two-inch bandage and 
three corks complete the outfit: no amount of 
powerful straining will rupture this truss. The 
bandage is applied figure-of-eight fashion, after 
the skewers are inserted and the corks are 
pressed well on to guard the points, which 
should not be sharpened. 





(Concluded at foot of column 1, page 1662.) 
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ABSTRACTS 





| Experiments on Staphylococcus Food Poison- 

ing. Minetr, F. C. (1938.) J. Hyg. 38. 5. 

623-637. } 

It is now well established that food poison- 
ing in man may be brought about not only by 
bacteria of the Salmonella group and _ by 
Clostridium botulinum but also by such organ- 
isms as staphylococci. In this case, it is pre- 
sumed that the staphylococci proliferate in the 
food—commonly in such foods as meat-patties, 
gravies, cream-filled cakes—and produce 
poisonous substances which are responsible for 
symptoms of gastro-intestinal disturbance, such 
as nausea, vomiting and diarrhoea. Of the 
many foods that have been implicated, cow’s 
milk is one and was undoubtedly responsible in 
certain outbreaks that have been described in 
the literature. The present work has special 
reference to the food-poisoning substance— 
which for convenience is called “ enterotoxin ” 
-—produced in culture by staphylococci of the 
cow’s udder or in milk or milk products 
naturally or artificially contaminated with 
staphylococci. In order to demonstrate the 
presence of enterotoxin, feeding tests have been 
magle on monkeys (Macacus rhesus), dogs and 
cats, but, while positive results are significant, 
none of these animals is satisfactory owing to 
their varying susceptibility. Dolman, working 
in Canada, showed in 1936 that kittens are 
uniformly and highly susceptible, provided the 
toxie product is given parenterally—most con- 
veniently into the peritoneal cavity. In this 
case, the product should first be boiled or 
treated with formalin to destroy any « toxin 
that may be present. The present author, 
in the course of work involving the use of more 


To remove the truss, which can be left in 
position for ten days or longer if necessary, 
pull the skewers out one by one and the 
bandage and corks fall to the ground. The 
skewers can be bought very cheaply by the 
gross, and can be used any number of times if 
properly cleansed and sterilised. The truss is 
very easy to apply and an improvement on any 
of the clamps on the market in that it is 
flexible from top to bottom and the skewers can 
be bent to lie comfortably in a vulva that falls 
forward. Urination is not interfered with and 
vaginal examination can be made if desired 
with the arm between any two skewers by 
simply cutting the bandage. 

It is a point of interest that since using cal- 
cium gluconate in uterine inversion cases, the 
truss, although used in every case, has never 
once been proved to have been necessary. 


than 300 kittens, has had ample opportunity of 
confirming the value of the kitten test. Injected 
kittens usually begin to vomit 20 to 60 minutes 
later and commonly three or four bouts of 
vomiting occur within the first three or four 
hours, accompanied by passage of fluid faeces. 
Kittens which have vomited generally die a few 
days later, although in the meantime their 
general condition has apparently become 
normal, On post-mortem examination of kittens 
which have shown repeated vomiting and 
diarrhoea, no obvious lesions can be seen and it 
is wrong to speak of enterotoxin as a gastro- 
intestinal irritant. 

Thirty-eight strains of Staph. aureus were 
isolated from cases of acute or chronic mastitis 
or from normal udder milk and 16 were found 
to produce enterotoxin. The same was true of 
four out of five strains of Bact. coli, mostly from 
calves with “ white scours.” On the other hand, 
no enterotoxin was obtained from 15 strains of 
Str, agalactiae from mastitis in cows. 

The formation of enterotoxin under natural 
conditions was studied (a) In udder milk seeded 
with Staph. aureus or naturally contaminated 
with that organism and stored for two or three 
daysat atmospheric temperatures (18 and 22°C.) 
Under these conditions, enterotoxin formation 
is associated with a vast increase in the number 
of staphylococci and sometimes with the 
development of a “ malty” flavour in the milk. 
The poisonous substance was found to remain 
active jn cheese prepared from such milk. (b) 
in layer cake made with cream naturally con- 
taminated with Staph. aureus. In this case, 
enterotoxin produced in the cream filling had 
diffused into the sponge. 

In one instance enterotoxin was found to be 
present in the milk freshly taken from the right 
hind-quarter of a cow affected with chronic 
staphylococcus mastitis. 

A small outbreak of poisoning due to potted 
meat-paste was investigated and was shown to 
be caused by a non-haemolytie staphylococcus. 

It was possible to carry out a few experi- 
ments on human beings, though it is known that 
man, like the animals mentioned above, varies 
in his susceptibility to the poison. A few feed- 
ing experiments on man with milk or cream, in 
which food-poisoning staphylococci had grown, 
were negative, but on one occasion a 
staphylococcus from a case of mastitis yielded 
a culture filtrate which caused symptoms of 
food poisoning. 

As to the nature of the substance spoken of 
as enterotoxin, very little knowledge has yet 
been acquired. It is known that, unlike many of 
the so-called soluble toxins, enterotoxin is of 
relatively low toxicity when injected into 
Jaboratory animals, such as rats and mice, and 
it is relatively heat-resistant, since it is still 
active after exposure to the temperature of 
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boiling water for at least half an hour. It also 
resists low concentrations of formalin sufficient 
to destroy the haemolytic toxin. It has been 
found to resist acid (pH 5°0) and rennet, but 
to be easily destroyed by trypsin. It diffuses 
freely into the culture medium, from which it 
ean be readily filtered off, but only slightly 
through collodion. In the present work, it has 
been confirmed that the substance excites the 
production of antibodies on injection § into 
laboratory animals, though it is not yet known 
whether these antibodies are specific. 1: is con- 
cluded that enterotoxin can be classed as a 
bacterial exotoxin. 


| Vitamin C Content of Urine of Domestic Ani- 
mals, (Trans. title.) Nesenr, R. (1938.) Prag. 

tievdrstl. Arch. 18. 6. 137-152.] 

The urines of various species of domestic 
animals were found to contain considerable 
wmounts of ascorbic acid (vitamin C), the 
average amount appearing to vary somewhat 
with the nature of the diet, being lower -in the 
case of herbivorous than with omnivorous 
animals. The average figures obtained were: 
Horses and cattle, 4 to 5 mgm. per cent., sheep 
and goats, 8 to 9mgm. per cent., and swine, 
about 22 mgm. per cent. Females usually 
showed a higher level in the urine than did 
males, e.g., with pigs the average figure for 
males was 17 mgm. per cent., whilst that for 
females was 26°7mgm. per cent. Following 
castration there was a definite lowering in the 
amount whilst deprivation of food or drink 
also restricted the excretion. In various chronic 
diseases of animals examined there was little 
alteration in the vitamin C content of the urine. 

A. R. 


| Bartonella Infection in a Calf. (Trans. title.) 
NIESCHULZ, O. (1988.) Zschr. Infektr. Haust. 
53. 3. 175-179. | 
Nieschulz records some observations made on 
a calf which had been infected with material 
originating from the Institut Pasteur d’Algérie 


in North Africa and containing Anaplasma, 
Babesia spp. and Theileria spp. Subsequent 
examination of the calf’s blood showed the 
presence, within the red cells, of coccus-like 
organisms, the morphology of which is 
described. After dealing with the course of the 


infection, the author compares the parasite with 
related organisms and finds it expedient pro- 
visionally to identify it with Eperythrozoon 
wenyont but to place it in the genus Bartonella 
as Bartonella wenyoni (Adler and Ellenbogen, 


1934). 
J. N. O. 
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The Loveday Report 


THE LAYOUT OF VETERINARY 
EDUCATION; THE VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


N pursuit of their ideal, to outline a system 
of veterinary education based on the rational 
plan of an “applied the Loveday 
Committee proceed to implement their brief 
statement of the objects of the two years’ 
vocational course, which follows the three 
period devoted to the basic sciences, 
aus a period during which’ the _— student 
has, in words we have already quoted, “ to 
study the application of these sciences to the 
maintenance of animals in health and the pre- 
vention and cure of disease” (paragraph 43). 
Any sharp differentiation of the studies 
envisaged in this “ application” is manifestly 
not possible. Thus, several of the most pro- 
mising lines of enquiry undertaken by special- 
ised workers in the field of preventive medicine 
ut the present day are therapeutic in design 
(e.g., trypanosome and streptococcic infections). 
Some of the most. satisfactory procedures 
introduced into clinical practice have been 
derived from researches in the subjects of pre- 
ventive medicine (e.g., in canine distemper). And 
the long-neglected field of animal husbandry, 
comprising the thorough study of the newer 
knowledge upon nutrition, bids well to provide 
the key to what was, in the days when clinical 
practice upon the horse was the dominant 
occupation of the veterinarian, the most beset- 


science,” 


years’ 


. 
ting clinical problem of all, the common 
unsoundnesses of the horse. Howeyer, very 
largely for the reason that well-trained 


teachers are to be found only as a result of 
long specialisation in “ application,” the studies 
have to be divided into groups of subjects. 
These groups, in conformity with the above 
brief statement of the Loveday Report, wisely 
indicating their scope, naturally fall into: (1) 
animal husbandry, (2) preventive medicine, 
and (3) clinical practice. 

We have already indicated in a preceding 
editorial article how the Committee contem- 
plate the prosecution of studies within these 
groups. They have laid down provisions for 
what shall be essentially practical study of the 
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first and third of the above groups, upon 
the animals that ought to claim first attention 
in view of their national importance, vis., farm 
animals, at the suggested field station and 
hospital of each school. Some favourably 
disposed critics of the scheme will no doubt 
concur heartily in the proposed scheme to the 
extent that they would qualify their belief in 
its feasibility by saying that if it lacks any- 
thing it is on the side of not being sufficiently 
ample and ambitious. The station might well 
have included provision for practical study of 
the second group of subjects, preventive medi- 
cine, by incorporating plans for the develop- 
ment of an experimental research centre on 
the site to be directed by the teacher who was 
head of this department of studies and who 
would be resident upon or close to the site in 
convenient proximity to his experimental 
animals. A field station “with holdings of 
about 100 acres” for the above several pur- 
poses would appear to be too small. Anyhow, 
the pursuit of vocational studies upon a site of 
this kind and upon the above general plan, 
would represent an ideal that was adapted 
perfectly to the modern outlook in veterinary 
education. No argument, we think, can be 
brought against the view expressed by the Com- 
mittee that “the animal husbandry group of 
subjects is best taught at a field station.” 
Nothing ought to prevent every discerning 
veterinarian from giving full support to the 
aim implied in the Committee’s ideal that 
animal husbandry be forthwith resuscitated in 
importance within the curriculum so that it 
figures throughout as a group of subjects, 
founded on a good grounding in the “ basic” 
part of the curriculum and pursued to the 
very culmination of the vocational part. With- 
out this we shall commit an act of great dis- 
service to the future of the veterinaty 
profession. 

We consider this recommendation to be of 
such paramount importance lo the fulure welfare 
of the profession that for their services in this 
connection alone we believe the whole cost of 
the Loveday Report to be justified. It cannot 
be denied that through its neglect of the subject 
of animal husbandry in its widest sense the 
veterinary profession has lost many opportuni- 
ties of scientific advancement, 

In no less certain manner are the increased 
provisions for practical study in clinical work 
upon the farm animals, to which we have 
already referred in a previous article, to be 
commended. 


The Committee hesitated to 


need not have 


’ papers or sets of questions.’ 





extend their recommendations to cover ample 
provision for the practical study of preventive 
medicine, which in truth requires no less high a 
degree of “ practical ” skill than the subjects 
of clinical practice. For reasons that are hard 
to understand by anyone who is versed in 
veterinary preventive medicine, this field is 
commonly regarded as “theoretical,” or 
* philosophic,” rather than practical, though in 
reality inasmuch as it is the outcome of results 
obtained by methodical practical work, pursued 
by experiment and deductive reasoning, it has : 
better claim to be looked upon as “ practical ” 
rather than “speculative” than much com- 
prised within the other groups. Indeed, early 
in their Report (paragraph 8), the Committee 
say, in dealing with the present system of 
veterinary education :— 


“... The prescribed courses of study 
concentrate on animal sickness and _ treat 
the maintenance of health altogether too 
lightly. Attention is focused too completely 
on the curative aspect to the neglect of the 
preventive; animal husbandry in its wider 
sense—that vital section of veterinary 
education—is not stressed. The farm animal 
receives too little consideration relatively 
to that given to the horse, the dog and the 
cat. The particular system of external 
examinations in force must tend to deflect 
teaching into channels prejudicial to sound 
education.” 


We shall need to discuss the system of 
examinations proposed by the Committee in a 
separate article, but the following sentence 
(paragraph 46) is apposite to the present 
theme: “ The examinations should be reduced 
in number as far as possible, and subjects 
grouped together should be examined by special 

Logically, we hold therefore that full con- 
formity with their ideal would have been 
attained if, instead of the detailed scheme pre- 
sented in their proposed curriculum = and 
examinations for the fourth and fifth years of 
study (reproduced in our issue of November 
19th), the Committee had laid down simply 
one final examination at the end of the two 
years’ vocational training, covering the sub- 
jects or groups of subjects (1) animal hus- 
bandry, (2) preventive medicine, (3) clinical 
practice. In reality it would have been enough 
if they had left their denomination of subjects 
broadly as such, without particularising the 
component aspects; for experts in veterinary 
work and the machinery which the Committee 
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has recommended to be set up for devising and 
supervising studies and examinations, would 
fully realise what was implied under each 
heading. 

Instead, as if fearing too much departure 
from what has been established for some years 
—but not always, since it was only introduced 
when the four years’ course was adopted in the 
British schools in 1895—the Committee have 
prescribed for the last two years a curriculum 
and examinations which are almost entirely 
identical with those of the M.R.C.V.S. course, 
although in their introductory heading (para- 
graph 42) they say their proposed system 
represents “‘a reorganisation of the whole 
course of study.” The animal husbandry sub- 
jects, according to their proposals, are to be 
taught and examined for in the fourth year, 
while the clinical and preventive medicine sub- 
jects are dealt with mainly in the fifth year— 
all, or the majority, apparently at the field 
station. 

We would contend that in the mind of many 
sound educationalists subdivision of the three 
great groups of vocational study over the short 
period of two yvears for the purpose of two 
examinations is not justified or necessary. 
It has long been held that short periods of 
intensive study of specialised subjects, as has 
been undertaken in some of the American medi- 
cal schools, are educationally unsound. The 
student who has a good memory and repetitive 
powers is thus at an advantage in comparison 
with one whose mental processes are directed 
towards a reflective understanding of the sub- 
ject grasped in relation to his own experiences 
and in its relevance to the objective purposes 
of his vocation. For this and many other 
sound reasons which will become immediately 
apparent to anyone versed in the practice of 
animal husbandry, which almost more than any 
other subject requires prolonged and close 
observation for its proper understanding, the 
animal husbandry group of subjects ought to 
have been carried through both the fourth and 
fifth years to appear as a major heading of 
examination at the final examination. 

We wish to draw the attention of those of 
our critics who suggest that we are unable to 
do other than agree with each and every 
recommendation emanating from the Loveday 
Committee to the fact that on two important 
points we are at variance with the Committee, 
who we do not consider have pursued their 
which are excellent, to logical 


arguments, 
eonclusions. 
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The scission of the final year’s studies into 
medicine and surgery is, as has been aftirmed 
by Professor Leclainche, an unnatural one in a 
course of veterinary education. It was intro- 
duced long ago in imitation of the division 
which had been formed in the course of medi- 
cal education for a main reason that the studies 
originally appertained to two different pro- 
fessions. As we have already noted, the Love- 
day Committee have wisely recommended, in 
regard to clinical teaching, that “ class teach- 
ing should as far as possible be avoided and 
group teaching together with individual 
instruction adopted” (paragraph 43). Under- 
taken outside the “ class,” teachers of veterin- 
ary clinical practice have seldom or never 
contrived to apportion their subjects readily 
into “medicine” and “surgery” groups. 
Within the “ class” teachers assigned to the 
two groups have given themselves up to the 
dictation of “notes” which for a large part 
do not correspond with the realities of practice 
and often relate to matters which are entirely 
outside their own personal experience and 
competence. Thus, in “ medicine” a teacher 
whose personal everyday experience relates to 
clinical practice among dogs and cats and a few 
horses, will be found to discourse authoritatively 
on the large problems of epizdéotic diseases, 
many of which are now familiar only to 
workers with considerable overseas experience. 
In any event, the field of preventive medicine 
requires in a competent exponent specialised 
experience in those pursuits which are founded 
upon an acquaintance in research and field 
application, embraced within the subject of 
* pathology ” as the term is understood in its 
very widest sense. The bracketing together of 
clinical medicine (connoting largely “ diagnos- 
tics of the internal diseases,” prognostics and 
therapeutics) and meat inspection (which, as 
Sir John M’Fadyean wrote so long ago as 
1891, “is, for the most part, neither more nor 
less than the post-mortem diagnosis of 
diseases) is so absurd that we are somewhat 
surprised the Loveday Committee did not 
adhere firmly to their own ideal—out of what 
must have been a tender regard for a system 
that is glaringly anachronistic. 

Clinical veterinary practice, we contend, is ¢ 
composite field, particularly in its application 
to the common farm animals, and it requires 
in its exponents a degree of specialised skill 
und breadth of knowledge acquired by lifelong 
study and observation that cannot be regarded 
in the slightest degree inferior in intellectual 


’ 


— 
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level to the erudition required for the most 
abstruse scientific pursuits. 

We have further in mind that in the degree 
examination in medical studies of the universi- 
ties the vocational subjects are examined for in 
groups at the end of the period of study: there 
is no harassing of the student between the 
intermediate examination (which would cover 
in a somewhat parallel way the preliminary 
field of studies embraced within the “ basic 
veterinary studies”) and the final examination. 

That the pursuit of veterinary vocational 
studies somewhat in this manner was in the 
mind of the Committee may be suspected from 
the detailed recommendations they have made 
in regard to the Glasgow school and, to a con- 
siderable extent also, the Liverpool school. At 
both these centres, where nothing seems to be 
in the way of the local university taking over 
charge of tuition in the basic sciences (and, 
indeed, in the case of the latter school this is 
already done), plans are laid down in which 
the projected field stations replace or become 
virtually the vocational “seminaries.” We 
shall need, however, to examine carefully later 
the impact of the Committee’s ideal system 
upon the existing schools and their suggestions 
for compromise. At this stage in reviewing 
their Report we must admit that the whole 
trend of events in modern veterinary education 
suggests strongly that little sacrifice ought to 
be made to anachronisms and traditions in 
achieving the full adoption of their ideal. That 
their ideal is no idle ideological conception, but 
one that is well tested in actual practice, is 
evident from the facts they have published in 
regard to some of the continental veterinary 
schools, such as those at Berne and Utrecht. 
Indeed, in Germany it has become the recog- 
nised practice of the schools, as is well shown 
in Professor Stang’s article. The Committée 
need not have hesitated to base their recom- 
mendations upon it: the subject of veterinary 
education is of such transcending national 
interest to this country, more almost than to 
any other country, that we cannot afford to 
depart from it in the present conditions of the 
world. The composite groups, animal  hus- 
bandry, preventive medicine and _ clinical 
practice ought therefore to be made studies to 
be pursued under the direction of specialised 
teachers of the highest proved competence, with 
adequate numbers of juniors and assistants, 
throughout the two years’ vocational course, 
the student to be subjected to the ordeal of 
examination only at the termination of the 
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course, when he has had time to reflect fully 
upon the special and mutual implications of 
these groups. In this way, too, a proper means 
would be laid down for the training of those 
who wished to specialise—a process by which 
alone our vocation can advance and which, in 
time, ought to provide the chief necessity of 
good veterinary education—good teachers. 








SCIENCE IN ADVERTISING 

As the discussion of patent medicines is a 
major item in this issue, we may fittingly 
include a reference to au editorial contribution 
on the above related subject appearing in a recent 
issue of the British Medical Journal: “ As in 
the case of so many other purposive activities, 
advertising is these days often dignified by 
the title of ‘ science,” observes the B.M.J. 
“ Advertising has its own technical language, 
and it employs statistics and charts and graphs 
in its efforts to discover the laws governing the 
purchasing idiosyncrasies of the public. The 
advertiser—or shall we say advertising special- 
ist?—applies with some effect common-sense 
psychology in his efforts to induce the public to 
buy. . .. The vendors of patent medicines will 
crudely work upon the reader‘s fears. Manu- 
facturers who want to ‘ put across’ foods and 
drinks, normal or ‘ invalid,’ will, by implication, 
suggest that the substance to be consumed has 
almost magical powers, One of the latest de, elop- 
ments in the science of advertising is to write 
advertisement copy in the language of the 
accepted sciences, Just as toys are now described 
as ‘ educational playthings’ so are simple saline 
purgatives placed before the public with short 
and learnedly sounding notes on_ acid-alkali 
balance. And if there is one thing the public is 
really afraid of it is-acid. Now that we are all 
urged to drink more milk the makers of numer- 
ous varieties of milk products—so their adver- 
tisements imply—are getting really worried 
about the possible dangers to anyone going to 
sleep with milk-curds in the stomach. From 
this it is but a short step to the suggestion that 
a certain milk product will in itself induce sleep, 
and even give a better kind of sleep than one 
would get otherwise. In an advertisement which 
has recently come to our notice the doctor is 
boldly brought in on the side of the manufacturer 
of the product advertised. The public is 





‘informed that in a ‘great London hospital’ 


special investigations are being carried out on 
fatigue, and that this was related to an excess 
of ‘acid waste products.’ So far, so good. The 
remarkable discovery is then announced that 
product X was the only one among many other 
drinks that neutralised the ‘acid wastes.” To 
make assurance doubly sure that this was really 
all very scientific the advertisers appended a 
note which invited ‘doctors who would like to 
read the full scientific report of these experi- 
ments ... to write for the monograph entitled ’ 
so and so. The text of this ‘monograph’ covers 
two pages of an eight-page pamphlet. The 
observations briefly and Seaiealicaly set down 
in this ‘monograph’ are either accurate or 
inaccurate. If the former, then they would be 
of some considerable interest to medical men. 
The firm in question was asked by a physician 
for further information so that contact might be 
made with the hospital and the research workers 
engaged in the investigation. This was not forth- 
coming. Is the apparent endorsement by medical 
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REPORT 


[Food Investigation Board. Report for the 
Year 1937. Published by H.M. Stationery 
Office. Price 4s. Od. net.] 7 
The report under review contains, as usual, 

much material of interest to those concerned 
with the food industries. Unlike some Govern- 
ment departments, the Food Investigation 
Board obviously encourages research into both 
fundamental and applied problems; it is 
evident that much of the suecessful applied 
work has been accomplished solely because the 
department undertook vigorously necessary 
fundamental research. Further evidence of the 
broad vision of the Board is furnished by the 
encouragement it offers to its research officers 
to visit other countries either to give advice or 
to secure widened experience. 

On the general question of the nutritive value 
of preserved and fresh food, the Board sought 
the advice of the Medical Research Council 
whose reply is published. Although it is per- 
haps inadvisable to separate a part of this from 
its context, the sense of the reply can be 
gleaned from the following quotation: ‘ It may 
be said that food of good initial quality that 
has been stored by the best modern methods is 
likely to be superior in many respects to similar 
food that, though still technically fresh, is in 
reality stale.” 

The sections on meat, pork and eggs are of 
the greatest interest to veterinarians. 

It has been found that the simple peptide, 
carnosine, which has long been known to be 
present in meat (muscle), has considerable 
power as a buffer of hydrogen ion concentration 
and that this substance probably plays an 
important part in maintaining the correct pH 
of horse and ox muscle. For the proper keeping 
of flesh a low pH is essential but this can only 
be secured if the animal at the time of slaughter 
has an ample reserve of glycogen in its muscles. 
Fatigue and great muscular movement diminish 
this and so must be avoided immediately before 
or at the time of slaughter. The present practice 
of resting animals for at least 24 hours before 
slaughter after a fatiguing or exciting journey 
is thus shown to be essential and to be based 
on scientific reason. It would seem desirable, 
however, to allow animals a ration of readily- 
absorbed food, such as cane sugar or glucose, 
rather than to withhold food completely during 
this period, otherwise there is danger of sup- 








men of the claim set forth in the advertisement 
put in to persuade the public of the truth of 
these claims? And if these claims are true, then 
why this reluctance to disclose the identity of 
the ‘doctors and scientists engaged on a special 
series of experiments in a great London hospi- 
tal ’? Medical men must view with some alarm the 
possibility of the profession thus being used in 
an advertisement campaign.” 
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plies of carbohydrate falling short. In view of 
these facts it is stated that “ the ideal method 
of slaughtering would appear to be electrical 
stunning of the quietly-resting animal, thus 
avoiding all excitement and most of the 
struggling.” (p. 16.) 

Other important work on the nature and 
physiology of muscle proteins and the reactions 
of the muscle pigments is also described. 

Much of interest concerning the deposition of 
fat in the pig is reported. ‘“* The proportion of 
fat in the muscular tissues varies according to 
the age of the pig and the position of the tissue 
in the body. At the age of eight weeks, there 
appears to be a distinct gradient from head to 
tail, the muscles near the head containing about 
four times as much fat as those near the tail. 
Later on, the region near the head ceases to be 
the zone where fat is deposited most intensely, 
and the wave of fattening passes slowly along 
the body towards the tail. By the age of 24 
weeks, the muscles of the loin contain more fat 
than those of the neck, but even at 28 weeks the 
muscles nearer the tail stili contain less fat 
than those of the neck.” (p. 41.) Growth affects 
not only the proportion of fat in the various 
tissues but also its saturation. During the 
suckling period the fat becomes’ more 
unsaturated but after weaning the fat is 
deposited in rapidly increasing quantities, more 
and more of it is synthesised from carbo- 
hydrates in the food, and it becomes pro- 
gressively more saturated and harder. It 
appears that the rate of deposition of the fat 
exerts an influence on the degree of saturation, 
a slow rate producing a more unsaturated fat 
than a rapid rate. If the diet is restricted a 
leaner pig is produced as an_ important 
effect of restricting the diet is that the rate of 
deposition of fat is retarded to a greater extent 
than the rate of formation of muscular tissue. 
Since the deposition of fat in the gilt is rela- 
tively slow, it is a leaner animal than the hog 
and consequently has a heavier psoas muscle at 
bacon weight. 

In the pig the muscle glycogen is low and 
very variable and the amount of sugar in the 
blood of “resting” pigs is abnormally low. 
These facts, together with the knowledge thai 
the pig is extraordinarily resistant to the 
effects of depancreatisation lead to the sug- 
gestion, unsupported by further direct evidence 
as yet, that the fat of the pig is normally 
metabolised in large quantities without the pro- 
duction of ketone bodies. 

One of the most important factors in deter- 
mining the quality of a carease, particularly of 
pork, for the purpose of storage is the potential 
resistance of the fat to oxidative rancidity. 
Various factors influence the oxidation but an 
important one is the presence of a fat-oxidising 
enzyme (‘ lipoxidase’’) in both adipose tissue 
and muscle. In pig-fat the enzyme accelerates 
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oxidation and the development of rancidity even 
at temperatures below 0° C. The enzyme is 
most active in slightly acid (pH 4 to 5) medium ; 
its activity is also increased by salting, but, 
unlike the corresponding enzyme in milk, it is 
destroyed by heating to 63° C. for 30 minutes. 

Work upon eggs suggests that fertile eggs 
are best stored at 10°C. in 2°5 per cent. CO.; 
under these conditions eggs which before 
storage were 60 per cent. fertile are still 50 
per cent. fertile even after 25 days’ storage. 
For longer storage for ordinary eggs it appears 
that concentrations of CO, above 20 per cent. 
are necessary to restrict bacterial and mould 
growth. Methods of storage which depend on 
sealing the pores of the shell are useful in 
reducing loss of weight but they usually lead to 
cooking troubles. Experiment shows that excel- 
lent results are obtained if the pores in the 
region of the air sae are not sealed, when the 
loss of water by the egg during storage is still 
very much reduced and the egg will subsequently 
withstand boiling without cracking. Further 
experiments on the effect of washing or clean- 
ing eggs support the view previously expressed 
that the washing of eggs destined for prolonged 
storage should be avoided. Although washing 
under clean conditions has little or no effect on 
immediate bacterial penetration of bacteria 
already present on the shell, even with dirty 
eggs, it does render subsequent bacterial pene- 
tration much easier if the washed egg is 
exposed to further bacterial infection. Subse- 
quent infection might be _ facilitated by 
“ sweating.” 

A method of freezing fish has been evolved 
which allows white fish to retain their original 
freshness for at least six months; in fact, lemon 
soles have been kept in a highly palatable 
condition for two years. In this method the 
fish is frozen in brine at —20°C. and stored 
either at this temperature or preferably at 
-30° C. It is hoped that quick freezing plants 
will be stored on the long distance trawlers and 
the method tried out in practice. 

Much interesting work is described upon the 
various problems arising from the storage at 
low temperatures of fruit and vegetables and of 
the advantages to be deprived from storage in 
controlled atmospheres. ‘Two final sections of 
interest deal with canning and engineering 
problems. 

One is glad that the Index to the Literature 
of Food Investigation is to be continued and 
especially that it will be enlarged. The 
appointment of Sir Joseph Barcroft to be 
Chairman of the Food Investigation Board, in 
succession to Sir Frank E. Smith, is welcomed, 
though the loss of the valued services of the 
latter is greatly regretted. The need for a 
veterinarian upon the Board, however, 
remains, W. R. W. 





REVIEW 


| Diseases of the Small Domestic Animals. By 

OscaR BRUMLEY, v.s. Third edition. pp. 618. 

Price 25s. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. ] 

“ This book is intended to be a practical text 
for student use and a guide for the busy 
practitioner on the diseases of the small 
domestic animals.” So runs the first sentence 
of the preface. The reviewer, coming as he 
does under the heading of * busy practitioner,” 
will confine himself mainly to this aspect in 
his criticism. 

The table of contents gave rise to thought. 
Forty-two pages are given to respiratory 
diseases, 151 to digestive diseases. Allowing this 
to be a fair share for each, what about the 
infectious diseases section? Thirty-five pages 
dismisses them. The diseases of the eye get 56 
pages, more than those devoted to the diseases 
of the urinary organs (42 pages.) This at once 
strikes the practitioner as being somewhat dis- 
proportionate when set alongside his daily 
round. 


Nor is the book free from important 
omissions. In dealing with foreign bodies in 
the respiratory organs (p. 57) and in the 
digestive organs (p. 123) no mention is made 
of endoscopic technique. We feel sure that 
these instruments are employed by American 
veterinarians, and a detailed description of 
their employment is surely called for at these 
points. It is not our experience in England 
that “ tonsillitis is not of very frequent occur- 
rence.” No doubt this is local experience due 
to climatie difference, but in a volume claiming 
international recognition should not find 
dogmatic expression. 


Under the heading “ Jaundice” we searched 
in vain for mention of the leptospiral variety. 


_ This strikes us as an inexcusable omission. On 


page 207 we read that constipation is a cause 
of anal gland trouble. If the opposite condi- 
tion had been cited as the main cause of the 
irregularities of this remunerative organ, it 
would have been nearer the truth. 


We would suggest that some of the cruder 
Americanisms might be softened in any later 
English editions. We were intrigued by the 
expression “a regular bitch bandage.” We in 
this country trust that the adjective applies 
to the bandage. 

We thought that the “ per os” versus “ per 
orem” controversy had been settled for all 
time. What is an inductotherm? 

Altogether this book has given the reviewer 
the impression that it could be a great deal 
better than it is for the purposes for which it is 
designed, 
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VICTORIA VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT FUND. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meéting of the Council of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund was held at No. 10, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on Wednesday, 
October 5th, 1938, when the following members 
were present: Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank 
(President) in the chair, Mrs. F. M. Buxton, 
Mr. H. W. Dawes, Major G. W. Dunkin, Major 
F. L. Gooch, Messrs. G. H. Livesey, J. W. 
McIntosh, W. Nairn, Mrs. M. 8. Nickinson, 
Mr. Arnold Spicer, Mr. W. Woods, Mrs. E. M. 
Wooldridge, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Miss 
V. Wragg and Captain W. G. Wragg. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held on 
June 22nd, 1938, having been published, were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

Correspondence.—(a) <A letter was received 
from the Honorary Secretary of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of Ireland stating that the 
Council had appointed Mr. P. F. Dolan to 
represent the Association on the Council of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund in place 
of Mr. P. J. Howard. Also that a small Com- 
mittee had been appointed to work in collabora- 
tion with the Council of the Fund in the matter of 
disbursements of money in Eire from the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

(b) A letter was received from the Secretary 
of the Ladies’ Guild announcing that Mrs. 
E. M. Wooldridge had been appointed to repre- 
sent the Ladies’ Guild on the Council of the 
Fund. 

It was resolved ‘That the Secretary be 
instructed to write to the Secretary of the 
Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland con- 
veying the Council’s approval of the appointment 
of the Sub-Committee to assist the Council in 
dealing with applications for assistance from 
Hire.” 

Life Membership.—Mrs. Wilkinson, of Lan- 
chester, was elected a Life Member of the 
Fund, in consideration of the donations received 
from the North of England Ladies’ Committee. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Secretary submitted the following report 
which was adopted. He was instructed to 
convey the thanks of the Council to the respective 
donors. 

New Subscriptions. 
s. d 


Miss Hilda Bisset (increased) 
Captain H. 8. A. Dunn 

G. N. Gould .. 

J. A. Griffiths 

P. Hayes 

J. McAteer. 

T. A. Mernagh 

J 


RR OSH eH et 
— be 
a 


SCOAanaocoeooc. 


. M. Morris , 





New Subscriptions. 


ss & 
Professor J. A. Nicholson . 010 6 
P. J. Nolan .. 010 6 
J. J. O'Hagan 010 6 
F. O’Leary 010 6 
KE. J. Phair - 
R. R. Pierse . 010 6 
Major L. P. Pugh (inereased) 2.2 0 
D. Reeves ion : 010 6 
P. A. Rogan .. 010 6 
8S. Smith ~ Ks 2 2 
Dr. J. 8. A. Spreull. . t.i1,4 
R. J. Stow ; 2 2 0 
L. Sweetman .. 010 6 
F. W. Taylor. . 010 6 
J. F. Timoney 010 6 
£19 19 O 
Collecting Boxes Donations. 
£ os. d. 
Major Brennan DeVine £0 10 6 
Derbyshire Veterinary 
Association a 1 8 0 
—— 118 6 
A. Mackenzie. a a 
Midland Counties V. M. me Serremes fy 
C. Peirce (non-member) ns 1 1 0 
Mrs. M. Pinches (per Colonel P. J. 
Simpson). . 2 2 0 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary ‘College 
Alumnus Society 416 6 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, per 
R. 8S. Murray 7 7 0 
R. W. Sainsbury ' 010 6 
Scottish Metropolitan Division 5 5 0 
Shipley Bowls Competition. . «— a 2 
Society of Veterinary Practitioners. + Bea gs 
Arnold Spicer. . - - . ee 
Students Union Society, Royal 
Veterinary College «~ ee 
G. A. Tomlin.. 010 0 
West of Scotland Division 4 0 0 
Colonel T. D. Young 010 6 
£81 9 O 


CASES 


43. Widow, aged 77. One son allows her 
10s. a week. Two daughters live with her, 
one having war widow’s pension 28s. 11d. per 
week. Applicant has old age pension of 10s. 
a week, but is ill, with doctor in attendance. 
The Ezecutive reported that they had made 
an interim grent cf 10s. per week. The action 
of the Executive Committee was approved and 
the grant continued. 

205. Veterinary student in final year. Grant 

ade last year of £50, payable in 10 monthly 
instalments, The recommendation of the 
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Executive Committee that the grant be con- 
tinued for the coming year was adopted. 

213. Daughter of member, aged 43. Ill and 
unemployed. Previous application refused. 
Application renewed; applicant has been 
referred to the Professional Classes Aid Council. 
Secretary has given 30s. in three sums, because 
she was so ill and without means. It was 
resolved ‘“‘ That the Secretary’s action be 
approved, but thatin view of the reports received 
in this case no further assistance be given.”’ 

218. Member, aged 55. Ill and unemployed. 
No grant was made in this case. 

219. Member, aged 65. No employment 
owing to ill-health. Lives with son, a small- 
holder. Wife has been paralysed for 18 years. 
This case was deferred for further enquiry, the 
Executive Committee being given power to act. 

179. Member. Aged 84. Has been in work- 
house but has now left. Wife was receiving 10s. 
a week, but having obtained free lodgings, grant 
was reduced to 5s. a week in August. Further 
assistance applied for. It was reported that 
temporary assistance was being granted to this 
member from the National Veterinary Benevo- 
lent and Mutual Defence Society. The grant 
made to the applicant’s wife was increased to 
10s. per week. 

Hunting Memorial Fund.—The Secretary 
reported that he had received a request from 
the Solicitors to the Hunting Estate asking 
whether the Council would be prepared to take 
over the administration of the Estate and to 
pay the annuity stipulated. In this case it 
would be necessary to reinvest certain securities 
in Trustee Securities. 

The matter was referred to a Sub-Committee 
consisting of the President, Honorary Treasurer 
and Honorary Secretary with power to act. 

Investments.—The Treasurer reported that 
he had invested the sum of £215 1s. 6d. in the 
purchase of £296 4s. 6d. 2} per cent. Consols, 
and his action was approved. 





H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published 
recently. Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or directly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the following addresses: London: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1; Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 

Price Post 


net free 
a: -& @& €£, 
AGRICULTURE AND _ FISHERIES, 
MINISTRY OF: 
Bulletin 86. British Breeds 
of Livestock. Sixth Edi- 
tion, October, 1938. (24- 


202-86-38) 4 6 4 8 





N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


—_——_——_—_— — 


North of England V.M.A.”* 


MEETING AT CATTERICK BRIDGE 


A General meeting of the above Division 
was held at the Bridge House Hotel, Catterick 
Bridge, on Friday afternoon, September 23rd, 
1938, when the chair was occupied by the 
President, Mr. E. R. Callender. The 
following signed the attendance book: 
Messrs. W. Wingate Wilson, E. F. Hardwick, 
J. W. Rider, T. M. Mitchell, J. R. Rider, 
H. Birkett Allan, P. Snaith, W. B. Towell, 
T. Wilkinson and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. 
Lyle Stewart. Messrs. J. O. Powley, W. A. 
Campbell and T. C. Hall attended as visitors. 
Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
W. Jackson Young, Sir Frederick Hobday, 
A. C. Forbes, J. J. McDowall, J. H. Taylor and 
A. L. Bartholomew. 


Under correspondence, the meeting authorised 
the Secretary to supply a list of the names and 
addresses of veterinary surgeons practising 
in and around Newecastle-on-Tyne, to the 
Secretary of the local branch R.S.P.C.A. This 
is for the purpose of enabling the branch 
R.S.P.C.A. to direct people who are in a position 
to pay an ordinary professional fee for the treat- 
ment of sick animals. 


The following gentlemen were elected to 
membership of the Division: Mr. T. B. Elphick, 
Durham; Mr. D. M. Cochran, Durham; and 
Mr. A. B. Weir, Neweastle. The following 
gentlemen were nominated for membership : 
Mr. A. Campbell, Stokesley; Mr. W. A. 
Jampbell, Boroughbridge ; and Mr. T. C. Hall, 
Knaresborough. 

The meeting desired the Hon. Secretary to 
write to the Manager of the Vale of Mowbray 
Bacon Factory and also to Mr. Park, Farm 
Manager at Bainesse Farm and express the 
cordial thanks of the Division for conducting 
them round these establishments. There being 
no other business, the President declared the 
meeting closed. 


The members of the Division spent an enjoy- 
able afternoon visiting, in company with the 
ladies, the Vale of Mowbray Bacon Factory at 
Leeming Bar. Following this, the members 
proceeded to Messrs. Silcock’s model farm at 
Catterick, where they were shown round by 
Mr. Shand, representing the firm. After these 
visits the members, accompanied by the ladies, 
proceeded to the Bridge House Hotel, Catterick 
Bridge, for tea. 

W. LYLE STEWART, Hon. Secretary. 


*Received for publication November 1st, 1938. 
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North of Ireland V.M.A." | 


MEETING AT BELFAST 

A meeting of the above Association was held 
in the Imperial Hotel, Belfast, on the evening 
of Friday, October 28th, 1938. The President, 
Mr. H. C. I. Kelly, occupied the chair and the 
following members were present: Messrs. 
Campbell, Cassells, Duncan, Finch, Foggie, 
Gilmore, Green, Harper, Henry, Hobson, 
Keatinge, Kellett, H. G. Lamont, McNabb, 
Moore, Russell, Shanks, Sim, Stewart, Whyte 
and Williamson. 


The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been published in the Veterinary Record, were 
taken as read and signed. 


Apologies for inability to attend were 
received from Messrs. Jewell, Ewing Johnston, 
McAllan, McLean and W. S. Lamont. 


Obituary.—The Presipent then intimated 
that since the last meeting the Association had 
lost yet another of its loyal members in the 
death of Mr. Potts, of Banbridge, and asked 
the members to stand in silent respect. 


Paper.—Mr. MAGowan was now called on to 
read his paper entitled ‘“ Whither and How?” 
in which he discussed the future of the veterin- 
ary profession, the lines along which it could 
and was likely to develop, and the methods 
which should be adopted to attain its objects. 
The following members took part in an excel- 
lent discussion: Messrs. Lamont, Stewart, 
Green, Williamson, Moore, Hobson, Foggie, 
Cassells, Gilmore and the President. A hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Magowan for 
his original and thought-provoking paper. 


Other business.—Mr. CASSELLs raised certain 
questions regarding various alleged forms of 
quackery in his district. Owing to insufficient 
evidence these were allowed to drop. Mr. 
KXEATINGE brought up the question of the sale 
of a certain proprietary preparation to farmers 
and laymen, stating that he had good grounds for 
believing that the agent in question was being 
bought from veterinary surgeons in England 
and Scotland by cattle dealers and sold to 
farmers in Northern Ireland. It was decided 
to write to the N.V.M.A. and ask their advice, 
to see if a letter could be circulated to all 
Divisions pointing out the harm caused by such 
practices. 


New members.—The following new members 
were formally proposed and seconded: Messrs. 
Christie (Belfast), O°Neill (Newry) = and 
MeKelvey (Lisburn). 

P. L. SHanks, Hon. Secretary. 


*Received for publication November 4th, 1938. 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The October issue of the well-known 
“Ministry Journal” (J. Min, Agric., 1938. 
45. 7) contains a number of articles of 
more than usual interest to our readers, and we 
propose to use these articles freely to give an 
account in some detail of the salient points in 
them. Those which are especially interesting 
are as follows:— 


(1) The Water Needs of Livestock, by 
Chas. Crowther. 

(2) Losses by Deaths, Depreciation and 
Reduced Production in Poultry Flocks, by 
J. H. Smith. 

(3) Grass Drying: A Preliminary Survey 
and Discussion, by Russell Wood and Clyde 
Higgs. 

(4) Computation of the Cost of Foods for 
Livestock, by H. T. Matthews and R. A. 
Morton. 


Water Needs of Livestock 


In the first of these articles, Dr. Crowther 
commences by pointing out the physiological 
significance of water. At every stage in the life 
of the animal, water is the most abundant con- 
stituent of the body. In the cow’s ovum, the 
amount is about 50 to 60 per cent. of the total: 
after fertilisation, it rises to about 90 per cent.; 
in the foetus just before birth, it is about 75 to 
80 per cent.; in the six-months-old animal, 65 
to 70 per cent.; and in the adult lean ox it 
becomes steady at about 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
total body weight. The very fat animal may, 
however, contain as low as 40 per cent. So far 
as the soft tissues, except for fat, are concerned, 
the amount present is from 70 to 90 per cent. 

Water is constantly being excreted from lungs 
and skin, while large amounts are lost daily in 
faeces and urine, so that replacement require- 
ments are relatively heavy. The animal can lose 
practically all its fat, and about half its total 
protein, and yet remain alive, but the loss of 
one-tenth the normal amount of water results in 
death. 

The functions of water are numerous. By far 
the most important is that of acting as the solvent 
or vehicle for nutrient substances, so that these 
in ionised form may be utilised by body cells 
for normal functioning. Water forms a means 
of transport for these nutrients to the cells and 
within the cells, while it also serves to trans- 
port waste materials to the organs of elimina- 
tion, and so to the outside by urine and faeces. 
Another important function is that of aiding in 
heat regulation. Its specific heat is high, which 
enables it to absorb a large quantity of heat 
without much rise in temperature, and so the 
delicate cells are preserved in a_ protective 
temperature equilibrium and prevented from 
“ over-heating”’ during periods of great muscu- 
lar or metabolic activity. Then there is an 
intricate association of the water molecule in 
most of the colloid complexes characteristic of 
the intimate structure of body cells and tissues. 
Some of this “colloid water” is firmly united, 
some is not. 

Although the majority of the water needed 
must be taken in by the mouth, a quantity is 
produced during the normal katabolism of 
carbohydrates, fats and proteins. This is the 
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so-called “katabolic”’ or “ metabolic water,” 
and is of very considerable importance. When 
carbohydrates are fully oxidised in the body, the 
carbon atoms are finally combined to form CO, 
and the hydrogen atoms to form H,O. Similarly, 
with fats and proteins. The carbohydrates will 
give about 60 per cent. their weight as water in 
this way, the fats almost 100 per cent. and the 
proteins up to 40 per cent. The rations of a 
bullock, kept on a diet just sub-maintenance to 
ensure as full oxidation as possible, will produce 
about 4 to 6 lbs. of “internal” water daily. It 
is this supply which enables the cells of 
hibernating animals to resist the dehydration 
processes which would readily occur when for 
long periods there is no intake of water by the 
mouth although slow but regular loss of body 
water continues. During hibernation there is a 
constant slow combustion of fat and carbo- 
hydrates stored in the body as a consequence of 
previous generous feeding. 

The internal synthesis of water plays an 
important part in the capacity of the camel to 
travel for long periods without water. The 
popular idea of stores of water carried in 
“pouches” or “ cells” in the stomach is most 
probably grossly exaggerated. It is far more 
likely that the camel’s particular “ drought- 
withstanding” mechanism is, as _ Babcock 
suggested, based upon the metabolic enonomy of 
this animal. It is typical of the camel that it 
does best on a diet low in protein and conse- 
quently with a very low urea excretion, and that 
it can store up a reserve food in its fibro-fatty 
hump. The oxidation of this fat and the normal 
metabolism of its fibrous, mainly carbohydrate 
food, results in the production of quantities of 
metabolic water which serve as supplies during 
periods of stress. Furthermore, the a eg! loss 
of water is low, and the dryness of the faeces 
restricts wastage of body water to a minimum, 
while the normal thick covering of hair reduces 
skin transpiration. 

Water requirements are, as is well known, 
extremely variable in different animals. During 
periods of fasting, water needs zre lowest: they 
are heaviest during periods of rapid growth and 
rapid or heavy production. 

Apart from this, the loss through lungs, skin, 
kidneys and intestines must be made good. An 
even balance os | occurs in the adult, but 
in the young animal the intake is probably 
always a little in excess of the loss. 

Exercise and the production of urea (in 
mammals) has an important bearing upon the 
amount of water lost through the urine. Urea 
is soluble and in concentrated solution is highly 
toxic to body cells. When produced in eT: 
the concentration must be kept below toxic levels 
by dilution with water, not only as the urea is 
formed but also during excretion and elimina- 
tion. Birds, on the other hand, excrete waste 
nitrogen mainly as uric acid, which is of low 
solubility, and which can be excreted in semi- 
solid form, so that birds waste less water by 
excretion. 

Practical Considerations.—Owing to the great 
variation in the intake of water by different 
animals and by the same animals from day to 
day, it is impossible to make vother than general 
recommendations. Healthy animals seldom or 
never suffer from an excess of water, so that 
probably the best plan is to provide a supply 
ad lib. for all farm animals, except pigs. ol 
pastures, a ball-cock governed water-trough, and 
for indoor habitations one or other of the auto- 
matic-filling drinking bowls are probably nearest 
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to the ideal. Animals use water to best advantage 
when they are enabled to take it at will. There 
is usually a rough correlation between the 
amount of dry matter in the food eaten and the 
water required. For most animals each pound 
of dry matter necessitates between 3 and 4 lbs. of 
water. If the food contains much fibre—hay and 
straw—the amount needed is greater than with 
meals or succulent foods. Increases in the pro- 
tein content of the diet are followed by increases 
in the water intake, and after a period, decreased 
protein results in a reduction. Dry Shorthorn 
cows receiving 21 lbs. of hay daily took measured 
amounts of water averaging 70lbs. each. 
Replacement of 13 lbs. of hay by 14 lbs. of roots 
reduced the water drunk by 10lbs. Gradual 
substitution of more roots for hay, resulted in a 
change so that when 10 to 12 lbs. hay and 80 to 
90 lbs, roots were given water was consumed 
irregularly and only in small amounts. It seems 
that water consumed in succulent foods has no 
advantage over that taken as drink. 

Water needs in proportion to liveweight vary 
according to stage of growth. The water require- 
ment is highest in the young (with “ watery ” 
tissues), and lowest in the mature, so that short- 
age of water is least easily tolerated by the young 
animal—a point that is well worth remembering 
during droughts or periods of water scarcity. 

Water requirements of  Pigs.—American 
records show that pigs on a dry meal diet, 
supplied with water ad lib., drink about 12 lbs. 
daily per 100lbs. liveweight, at 30]bs. live- 
weight. From this stage the amount decreases 
until when the pigs weigh 200 to 250 lbs. live- 
weight, the consumption is only about 4 lbs. per 
100 lbs. This corresponds to about 3 lbs. water 
per pound dry meal for the weaner, and about 
half this amount at bacon weight. Pregnant sows 
need about 8 to 12 lbs. per day, but, after farrow- 
ing, an actively lactating sow will drink up to 
40 or 50 lbs. pm, 

Cattle: Beef—The young animal requires to 
grow and fatten simultaneously and has in 
consequence a higher relative water requirement 
than older animals. The amount is influenced by 
the proportion of succulent food in the diet. In 
American tests, cattle averaging 800 lbs. live- 
—— drank an average of 634 to 7 gallons per 
head in winter and 7 to 8 gallons in summer. 

Cattle: Milking Cows.—An adequate supply of 
safe wholesome water is most important for 
milking cows. In measured trials, it was found 
ood milking cows previously watered at a 
trough twice daily, showed an increase of 4 per 
cent. in the amount of milk secreted after auto- 
matic bowls were fitted, while those which 
were previously watered only once daily, 
showed an increase of 6 to 11 per cent, after 
being changed to the automatic system, 

In respect of the amounts of water required by 
cows daily, there is now a large amount of 
information available. A consensus of opinion 
indicates that a cow of average size requires 
about 70 to 80 lbs. of water for her body needs 
and an extra amount for each gallon of milk. 
The amount of water in each gallon is about 
84 to 9Ibs., but probably more than this is 
basically needed to secrete each gallon. A 
general figure is 13 to 2 gallons of water for each 
gallon of milk secreted. Thus, a four-gallon cow 
needs about eight gallons for her body needs 
and (say) eight gallons for milk production—a 
total of 16 gallons daily. This same figure is 
reached by assuming for high-yielding cows a 
flat-rate figure of 3 to 4 gallons of water for 
each gallon of milk, irrespective of any body 
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requirements. Another way of reaching the same 
result is to calculate that for every pound of dry 
matter taken in, 4 to 5 lbs. of water are required. 
Thus, with a cow of 1,000 lbs. liveweight, pro- 
ducing four gallons of milk, the daily i | matter 
requirements will be about 28 to 30 lbs. dry 
matter, which gives about 140 to 150 lbs. of water 
(14 to 15 gallons). 

These are, of course, only general averages; 
cows vary individually in their requirements, 
and according to temperature, relative humidity 
of the air, as well as according to the nature of 
their foodstuffs. 

Poultry.—Various data show that White Leg- 
horn chicks take about 12 grms. of water during 
the first month and up to 80 grms. per head in 
the third month of life. Subsequently, the intake 
becomes more or less constant at 65 to 75 grms. 
until the fifth month. This corresponds to about 
twice the weight of total dry food fed. After 
egg-laying begins, the needs rise. Each egg of 
two ounces (52 grms.) contains about 40 grms. 
of water, and since the system probably utilises 
at least twice this amount of extra water to pro- 
duce each egg, we get 80 grms. of water for each 
egg, and with a food intake of about 85 grms. 
dry food, a further 170 grms. for body needs, or 
a total of about 250 grms. of water for producing 
one egg per head per day. 

Amounts vary and up to 300 grms. per day 
have been recorded, but the general needs will 
be well supplied by providing about 200 to 
250 grms. of water per head (or one gallon for 
each 18 to 22 hens). In this connection, how- 
ever, it is right to point out that an unrestricted 
supply of clean water is the ideal for poultry 
under all conditions of management. 


Losses in Poultry Flocks 
Mr. J. H. Smith, in his contribution on “ Losses 


by Deaths, Depreciation, and Reduced Pro- 


duction in Poultry Flocks,” points out that 
during the last ten years there has been a general 
deterioration in health and stamina of poultry 
flocks so that deaths, culling and selling reduce 
the size of laying flocks to less than half original 
numbers. This leads to wastage in housing 
accommodation, plant and equipment and results 
in plants working at only 75 per cent. of 


Movement of Birds in 
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capacity. He suggests four shillings per bird as 
the amount entailed in these losses. 

_A survey was made on various poultry estab- 
lishments in Wales, ranging from large special- 
ised poultry establishments down to some 
“ backyard flocks.” 

During tie years 1934 to 1937, deaths recorded 
varied from 15 to 17 per cent., while culling and 
selling varied from 32 to 39 per cent., so that 
deaths and sales together account for from 48 
to 55 per cent. on the basis of taking general 
averages. During the period, the average flock 
size fell from 328 in October, 1934, to 179 in 
en, 1935. At this time a number of 
pullets were added to bring up the average 
numbers per flock to 317. During the subsequent 
year (October, 1935 to September, 1936), the 
average numbers fell to 158. Pullets were again 
added to bring the he a number up to 310, 
but by September, 1937, the flock averages had 
fallen to 165 birds, 

It is pointed out that in ratio as deaths 
increase so the freedom for culling _less- 
productive birds becomes lessened, and that the 
opposite also holds good. With normal healthy 
stock, the object of culling is to remove the less- 
productive birds and provide accommodation for 
new stock, but when flocks are_ seriously 
diseased, it becomes mg coe | to cull more 
heavily to avoid further losses from deaths. 

The records show that the average productive 
life of birds is less than 18 months. Many of the 
losses by death and culling occur at a time when 
fresh stock is not available for replacements, 
and this wastes housing accommodation. and 
consequently production. In each of the three 
years surveyed, egg-production ranged from 26 
to 30 per cent. less than it could have been if 
the flocks had not been depleted. Against this 
loss, there is, of course, some saving in expendi- 
ture, but the only important item is a saving in 
feeding costs. This estimated feeding cost would 
have been about two shillings per bird, against 
which there is a loss of from BS. 7d. to 4s. 4d. 
per bird, so that there is a net loss of output 
ranging from 1s. 7d. to 2s. 4d. per bird. These 
figures are, of course, irrespective of the cost of 
direct losses from deaths themselves. 

In order to emphasise some of the above 
points, we think it desirable to reproduce some 
of Mr. Smith’s tables. For others, and for further 
information, the original should be consulted. 


Laying Flocks. 






































1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
14 Flocks. 24 Flocks. 29 Flocks. 
{ { 
Number Percentage Number Percentage Number | Percentage 
of Birds. of Total. of Birds. of Total. of Birds. of Total. 
Additions— , 
Old Hens ... ... — 1,965 55-79 3,663 47-65 4,251 | 44-31 
Pullets... as 1557 | 44-21 4,025 52-35 5,343 =| «55-69 
Total additions 3,522 100-00 7,688 100-00 9,594 100-00 
Removals— | 
By Deaths ...  «.. 562 15-96 1,134 14-75 =| = 1,606 =| Ss 6-74 
, Sales, ete. a ae 1,115 31-65 3,032 39-44 | 3,669 38-24 
Total removals | woe | eer 4,166 5419 5,275 54-98 
Birds remaining in flocks... —:1,845 52-39 3,522 | 45-81 4,319 45-02 
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ESTIMATED REDUCTION (PERCENTAGE) IN EGG 
PRODUCTION DvE TO DEATHS AND SALES 


Deaths Sales Tolals 


1934 to 1935... 8-7 16-6 25°3 
1935 to 1936... 8-4 19-9 28°3 
1936 to 1937... 9-4 20°3 29:7 

Averages ... 89 195 28-4 


ESTIMATED Loss OF PRODUCTION PER BIRD IN THE 
ORIGINAL FLOCKS 


Gross Savingsin Net 
Loss Foodstuffs Loss 


s. d. i eo te 

1934 to 1935 3 6 1 1 7 
1935 to 1936 4 0 2 0 a € 
1936 to 1937 4 9 2 5 2 4 
Averages 4 3 2 2 me 


Costs OF DEATHS AND DEPRECIATION 
Per bird in the 
Original Flocks, 
1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 


d. d. d. 
Deaths ae 2°59 3°21 3°77 
Sales "47-70 17-63 18-49 
Totals... 20:29 20°84 22-26 


Per Dozen Eggs. 


Deaths sii 0°38 0°42 0°49 
Sales ae. 2°58 2°30 2°39 
Totals... 2-96 2-72 2°88 


(To be continued.) 





RECORDING OF ANIMAL SOUNDS 


A demonstration of the gramophone records 
used as sound-illustrations in the forthcoming 
book Animal Language, by Julian Huxley and 
Ludwig Koch (Country Life, Limited), was given 
in the rooms of the Zoological Society of London 
recently. Dr. Huxley, in his_ introductory 
remarks, said that although sound-illustrations 
had not become possible until many millennia 
after pictorial illustrations, he anticipated that 
they would come to play an_important part in 
future book production. In addition, the record- 
ing of animal sounds was of great scientific 
interest, since only so could detailed or com- 
parative studies of songs and notes be made. 

In preparing the text for the book, which 
dealt with the general evolution of sound pro- 
duction in animals, he had come across many 
interesting points. The most general one was 
that most animals were both deaf and dumb. 
Among the i2 major groups of the animal king- 
dom only two contain hearers or deliberate 
sound-producers—the Anthropoids and_ ihe 
Vertebrates. Then, just as bees have a different 
range of vision from our own, many animals 
produce and hear sounds that are inaudible to 
us. Sir Francis Galton constructed a whistle 
so high in pitch that a man could not hear it; 
but dogs will come to it as to an ordinary 
whistle. Many people cannot hear bats; and 
recent American work has shown that some 





grasshoppers produce notes an octave above our 
upper limit. Then Professor Adrian, in Cam- 
bridge, has demonstrated that in cold-blooded 
vertebrates like tortoises, the upper limit of 
hearing depends on temperature; the higher the 
temperature the higher the notes that a tortoise 
‘an hear. 

Among the curiosities of animal sound- 
production, said Dr. Huxley, may be mentioned 
certain fish whose assemblages in the breeding 
season make such a loud noise that they may 
interfere with echo-sounding operations; a crab 
which can growl, hiss, and purr; a gurnard 
whose vocalisations have earned it the popular 
name of the crooner; and an American toad 
whose notes are so attractive that one enthusiast 
has compared them to the opening of Beet- 
hoven’s Moonlight Sonata! 

The records in the book were = almost 
exclusively of mammalian sounds. One of the 
interesting facts brought out by them was the 
difference between the calls of closely related 
animals: it seemed to be an advantage to possess 
a distinctive note, not merely 2 loud one. 

Mr. Koch described some of the very great 
technical difficulties of obtaining records of 
animal sounds even in a zoo. More than 18 
months were taken in obtaining the records for 
the book. 

Photographs were then shown of the 
reactions of animals to the records of their own 
sounds or those of their own species. A young 
‘amel could hardly be persuaded that his mother 
was not inside the gramophone. The lions at 
Whipsnade, which are all males, while showing 
mild interest in other lions’ voices, became 
extremely excited at a record of a lioness’s call. 

The records were played. The wolves’ chorus 
at Whipsnade was impressive in the extreme. 
The various calls of the common fox will be of 
interest to all sportsmen and naturalists, notably 
the fact that the dogs screams as well as the 
vixen; the angry chattering produced by the 
teeth was very striking. The borborygmic note 
of the Arabian camel, and the “ conversation ” 
between the shrill whining young bactrian camel 
and its gruff, deep-voiced mother provoked 
a hearty laugh. The bird-like chatter of the 
panda and the feeble whistle of the tapir were 
very unexpected. 

The second record was a “ symphony ” of day 
and night African sounds. The pigmy hippo 
produced a surprising volume of sound, and the 
type of the sound was as different from that of 
its larger relative the common hippo as is the 
scream of the African elephant from the trumpet-: 
ing of the Indian species. The two species of 
gnu gave an excellent demonstration of rude 
irritability in their explosive grunts, and the 
porcupine rattled his quills to some purpose. 
The scream of a frightened baboon and the 
moaning and mumbling of the serval cat were 
very extraordinary. But the piéce de resistance 
was the conclusion—the appalling laughter of 
the hyena, which it is almost impossible to 
believe is the production of an animal and not 
of a human maniac, 

The records were proof of the high technical 
excellence which sound-recording has now 
reached, as well as of the patience and persever- 
ance of Mr. Koch and his associates from the 
Parlophone Company.—The Times. 

oe * me of: 
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Three valuable Friesian cows died from 
anthrax within a few hours of each other at Mr. 
Sidney Cumming’s farm at Drury’ Lane, 
Whithorn. 
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The Late Mr. F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.S., of 
St. Columb, Cornwall 


AN APPRECIATION 
By S. J. MOTTON, F.R.C.V.S., PENZANCE 


My very dear friend, Harvey, F.R.c.v.s., of St. 
* undiscovered 


Columb, has departed to the 
country.” His funeral 
took place at St. 
Columb on Novem- 
ber 25th. No more 
shall I see that digni- 
fied grey-haired man 
cross the room and 
hear him say, “ Mot- 
ton, another’ cigar- 
ette!” He qualified 
two years before I 
was born, but when 
veterinary surgeons 
were discussed, my 
‘arliest recollections 
contain compliment- 
ary references to his 
ability. Up to the 
moment of his death 


he has maintained a 
reputation for great 
skill and _ integrity. 


Several times in re- 
cent years when that 
terrible cough shook 
him, I said, “It is 
about time that you 
eased off.” The reply 
was always the same. 
“When I stop, I 
drop.” He did not 
stop, and only a few 
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cussions at meetings of this Association and at 
Congresses of the N.V.M.A., together with 
articles he has published on a diversity of sub- 
jects, are sufficient to stamp him as a practitioner 
of .extraordinary ability and with a_ base of 
knowledge far wider than that possessed by most 
of us. Those of us who knew him quite init- 
mately knew that his literary contributions by 
no means gave a full indication of the extent of 
his knowledge. He was a general practitioner in 
the true sense. The 
bulk of his articles 
fell in the realm of 
medicine, but he was 
also a very good sur- 
geon. 

He was a_— good 
judge of a horse and 
in the “ horse days” 
he drove good ones. 


For many years he 
was very. interested 
in the breeding of 


Shire horses, but later 
he severely criticised 


these animals on 
account of. their 
proneness to grease 


and leg mange. He 
objected to the 
enormous quantity of 
feather with its tend- 
ency to collect 6 or 
7 lb. of mud per leg, 
so that the animal 
was lifting hundreds 
of pounds to its dis- 
advantage in the 
course of a day’s 
work. 

Many men die before 
their virtues are recog- 


days before he died nised. We were all 
he was miles away glad that Harvey was 
from home in con-+ : an exception in this 
sultation with  an- . respect. The R.C.V.S. 
other veterinary on thought enough = of 
surgeon, Mr. Harvey with THE (N.V.M.A.) DALRYMPLE- him to retain him as 

I met him first in CHAMPNEYS Cup a member of the ex- 
1909 and at once realised that I had met some- | amination board until he retired—for both the 
one of more than ordinary ability. A friendship | Fellowship and Membership diplomas. There 
which started then became closer as time wore can never have been an examiner’ who 
on, and it became very intimate when for years was more careful than he, in his attempt 


we were partnered on the examination board of 
the R.C.V.S. 

In the same year as he qualified (1885) he 
became a member of the Western Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association which had taken 
birth the previous year as the Devon County 
V.M.A. From then, all the way along the line, he 
has taken a very lively interest in it, and his 
contributions in the form of papers and in dis- 


accurately to assess the value of a candidate. 
The Central Veterinary Society awarded him the 
“ Victory ” medal for 1914 to 1918, and only last 
year at the N.V.M.A. Congress we were delighted 
to see him receive the Dalrymple-Champneys 
cup and medal, honours which he very much 
appreciated. 

Up to the last he was unceasingly in touch 
with the people who matter in connection with 
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scientific problems affecting the profession. His 
interest in physiology and pathology led to a 
friendship between him and the late Sir 
Frederick Smith, and unfortunately his death 
has robbed him of the opportunity of doing what 
he has tried to find time to do for some years, 
and that was to write up for publication some 
of the correspondence dealing with spasm of the 
diaphragm in horses, its cause and the origin of 
the sound. Diseases of the teeth of horses in 
which he was jointly interested with the late 
Noél Pillers brought him into contact with Sir 
Frank Colyer and when the latter presented him 
with a copy of his work “ Variations and 
Diseases of the Teeth of Animals,” Harvey was 
very delighted. 

Aside from agriculture and matters veterinary, 
he had a wide acquaintance with literature of all 
kinds. He was very interested in architecture 
and the sight of an old country mansion or of 
a cathedral would pull him up right away. If 
there was the least chance of gaining entrance 
to a cathedral Harvey was inside it in no time, 
and for hours after he would discuss details of 
these buildings. , 

On the many tours I have made with him, at 
veterinary congresses and meetings, there was 
ample opportunity to appreciate his sincerity 
and generosity (he would almost apologise for 
making one a present of some instrument or 
book). He had a great sense of humour and took 
a special delight in coining “limericks” on 
veterinary subjects and members of the pro- 
fession. His politics, by no means bigoted, were 
Conservative, and I have often enjoyed his “ leg- 
pulling’’ remarks addressed to our mutual 
friends, Mr. R. J. Hickes, of Market Weighton 
and Professor David Imrie, for both of whom 
Harvey had a great regard. Time is too short, 
and perhaps this is not the time, to refer to 
many amusing incidents. 

Harvey surely could never have forgotten a 
detail worth remembering in connection with 
veterinary science, but he could be backed 
against anyone to lose his hat, pen or spectacles, 
giving rise to situations which caused him, in 
common with the rest of us, very great 
amusement. 

His popularity at Congresses of the N.V.M.A. 
requires no emphasis. Everyone will have 
observed that he did not confine himself to the 
company of those he termed “the old chaps,” 
and that he thoroughly enjoyed himself with the 
vounger generation. 

In 1904 he married Miss Saunders (a Hamp- 
shire lady) who survives him. Those who have 
met her know what a charming partner he has 
had, and how well deserved were the appre- 
ciative references he frequently made to her. He 
was very proud of his family, and how gratified 
he was when his daughter (now Mrs. W. Woods) 
qualified as a medical practitioner, and later 
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how pleased when she successfully proceeded to 
cut her way as a pathologist. His younger son 
is an architect and surveyor, and his elder son, 
who qualified as a veterinary surgeon in 1931, 
has been in partnership with his father and will 
carry on the practice. 

Though Harvey’s first thoughts were always 
with and for the profession, he had, as I have 
intimated, many other interests and performed 
useful service in other fields of endeavour. He was 
a Past Master of the Duke of Cornwall Lodge of 
Freemasons (No. 1529), St. Columb, had been a 
director of St. Columb Cattle Market, Ltd., since 
incorporation of the company in 1905, and was 
president of St. Columb Conservative Club and 
District Unionist Association. 

Less than a month ago his eldest sister, Miss 
M. L. Harvey, died. 

I write this very inadequate tribute with a 
heavy pen. It is probably my last opportunity 
of making a public expression of my indebted- 
ness to a friend of nearly 30 years, for hundreds 
of pleasant hours, for much sound advice and 
never-failing help. 

The profession has lost one of its must out- 
standing practitioners, veterinary surgeons in 
the South-West have lost a valuable friend and 
consultant, his family has lost its beloved chief, 
and his native town has lost a leading, immensely 
respected figure, one who was indeed an extra- 
ordinary man, and above all a gentleman. 


A Further Tribute 

Professor George F. Bopprre (Edinburgh) 
writes: 

I hope the Veterinary Record will accord the 
privilege of space for this tribute to the memory 
of Mr. F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.s. 

There can be few members of the veterinary 
profession who do not associate the name of 
Harvey with that of a careful clinical observer 
who has for over 50 years enriched veterinary 
literature by the written records of his clinical 
studies and investigations. These publications 
were written in an easy gracious style that made 
reading them a pleasure as well as a_ profit. 
Harvey had a love of good English. No doubt 
others will pay their tribute in the columns of 
the Veterinary Record to Harvey’s gifts as a 
veterinarian. 

Harvey was a great reader and in his reading 
probably covered as wide a field of applied 
science as any other member of the profession; 
his reading was careful and thorough, he was 
never content merely to skim through an article 
or paper. 

As an examiner Harvey served the Royal 
College first in the subject of Materia Medica and 
latterly in Medicine. While one was sorry to see 
him leave the Board of Examiners, one realised 
that the journeys, especially in winter, took too 
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great a toll of his strength. Harvey as an 
examiner was perhaps at his best with a nervous 
student for with these he seemed to go out of 
his way to study the candidate and to take steps 
to put him at his ease so that he might do justice 
to himself in the oral examinations. There must 


be many graduates who remember with grati-: 


tude his bluff words of kindly encouragement. 
It was during the periods of the examinations 
that I got to know Harvey and I found the 
respect I had for him and his gifts and ability 
gradually growing into an affection that has 
made his death a very real personal loss. 

I am proud to think that in some measure 
these feelings were reciprocated, for Harvey, in 
a very kindly way, both verbally when we met 
and in numerous letters, was unstinted in the 
help and advice that, coming from a man of his 
wide experience, was of very real value to a 
teacher newly come to his post. 

I was fortunate in being able to visit Harvey 
in his own home and felt that the architectural 
beauty of the house and its setting was a fitting 
background for the man. 

Those who have had the opportunity of 
browsing in his library must have _ been 
impressed with the great range of his taste in 
literature. 

The veterinary profession was fortunately able 
to show to him in a tangible form its apprecia- 
tion of his services in the field of clinical 
investigation. The fact that Harvey never sought 
any reward other than the satisfaction of work 
well done made the award of the Dalrymple- 
Champney’s prize all.the more pleasing to him; 
| believe his appreciation of the award was 
enhanced by the knowledge that the nomination 
came from a part of the country most remote 
from his own. 

Harvey has left a material legacy in the form 
of his published papers and records, but per- 
haps greater than these are the immeasurable 
benefits that arise from the example and 
personal contact of a man who throughout his 
professional life quietly devoted his energies to 
the advancement of the profession he loved so 
well. 


THE FUNERAL 

The burial service in the parish church at 
St. Columb, on November 25th, was conducted 
by Canon S. J. Childs-Clarke (rector), assisted by 
Rev. H. F. D. Stannard. 

Immediate mourners were Mrs. Harvey, 
widow; Messrs. H. G. L. Harvey, M.R.C.v.s., and 
D. Harvey, sons; Mrs. W. Wood, daughter; Miss 
J. C. Harvey, sister; Mr. A. F. Harvey, brother; 
Mr. W. Wood, son-in-law; Mrs. H. G. Harvey, 
daughter-in-law; Mr. H. H. Saunders, brother-in- 
law (Fareham, Hants); the Misses Henwood, 


cousins (Padstow); and Mr. J. G. Searle (Truro). 

Members of the profession present included: 
Major W. Ascott (Bideford), Mr. L. E. W. Perkins 
(Truro), Mr. C. Crowhurst (Bodmin), and Messrs. 
W. I. Richardson, sen., and jun. (Wadebridge). 
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The late Mr. F. W. Willett 

In reference to the death of Mr. Frederick W. 
Willett, m.n.c.v.s., of whose life and work we 
gave an account in our last issue, the Staines 
Herald observes that the news of his passing 
came as a great shock to the district, and adds 
“Mr. Willett was one of Staines’ best-known 
townsmen. He was greatly respected and 
esteemed and, having lived in the town all his 
life, his friends were legion.” 

TRIBUTES 

At a meeting of Staines’ Council the chair- 
man (Mr, W. H. Walter) referred to the death 
of “one of our oldest inhabitants and most 
respected townsmen,” who for many years was 
their Veterinary Officer. He moved that the 
Council extend sympathy to the family. The 
members stood for a few moments in_ silent 
acquiescence. 

At the weekly luncheon of Staines’ Rotary 
Club, the president (Mr, F. C. Hoare) said they 
mourned that day the loss of a valued member. 
Although Fred Willett was not a_ founder 
member of the Club, he joined in the early 
days. He had been present at their gatherings 
as often as health would permit and when away 
from home had generally made an attendance at 
another club. e (the president) knew that he 
enjoyed the meetings and the society of his 
fellow Rotarians. It was the first loss through 
death since the Club was formed and all would 
miss him very much. That day their thoughts 
were with his widow and family, including his 
only son, Rex, who was one of their founder 
members. 

Speaking at the funeral service at St. Peter’s 
Church, Staines, on Wednesday, November 23rd, 
Dr. Flecker (Vicar) said he was sure that many 
of those who had come there that day to show 
their respect for Frederick William Willett were 
more qualified by longer friendship and more 
intimate knowledge to speak about him than he 
was. Yet he welcomed, though with much 
sorrow of heart, that opportunity of voicing 
from that place, where only a few words, sad 
those sincere, must be spoken, the thoughts 
which he believed were in all their minds. 

For the comparatively few years that he (Dr. 
Flecker) had known him, he had learned to 
respect him greatly and value his friendship as a 
real privilege, realising that in all respects he 
was good through and through. He rejoiced in 
one of the happiest homes, where he was tended 
with loving care. Outside, in the town, and in 
the larger sphere of his professional duties, he 
was universally respected. He was _ entirely 
unassuming, yet always ready to help with 
advice when called upon. 

He was a valuable and generous member of 
that Church and the churchwardens and _ his 
fellow sidesmen and parochial church coun- 
cillors wished to associate themselves with the 
very poor tribute that he was trying to pay. 

He was a typical Englishman, without guile; 
loyal to his family, his profession of which he 
was so justly proud, and loyal to his Church. 
He never said what he did not mean and what 
he said could be trusted. 


THE FUNERAL 
There were large gatherings at St. Peter’s 
Church and at the London Road Cemetery for 
the funeral. The service was conducted by Dr. 
W. H. Flecker, assisted by the Rev. R. H. Gilding. 
At the graveside the Rev. J. R. James (as Lodge 
Chaplain) conducted the special Masonic service 

which followed the interment. 
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The family mourners were Mrs. F. W. Willett 
(widow), Mr. Rex Willett, m.R.c.v.s. (son), the 
Misses Dorothy and Margery Willett (daughters), 
Mi, John Willett, m.R.c.v.s. (brother), Mr. Frank 
Tims (brother-in-law) and Mr. Peter Willett 
(nephew), and the following members of the 
profession were also present: Mr. L. B, 4. Grace 
(Veterinary Officer and Chief Meat Inspector City 
of London) and Mr. H. Bell (National Veterinary 
Medical Association), Lieut.-Col. H. Greenfield, 
Major Hancock and Mr. J. Bell (Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association), Mr. Neville 
King (Central Veterinary Society), and Mr. J. W. 
Pritchard (Sussex Veterinary Society). 

ok * a * * 


MEREDITH, John Alfred, J.p., 
Llansantffraid, Mont.  Lieut.-Col. 
Guards. Graduated New Edinburgh, April 20th, 
1883. Fellowship April 26th, i893. Died 
November 21st, 1938, aged 76 years. 


Vron Vyrnwy, 
late ist Life 








In Parliament 


THe MILK BILL 


No specific mention of the Milk Bill having 
been made by the Chancellor in his announce- 
ment (on Thursday of last week) of business to 
be taken by the House of Commons during the 
week ending December 3rd, Mr. T. WILLIAMS 
asked: 

Does the Government intend now to proceed 
with the Milk Bill? 

Sir J. Smmon: Yes. 

Mr. BucHANAN: May we take it from the 
announcement to-day that the Milk Bill is to be 
dropped, or altered in some way? 

Sir J. Simon: No. The inquiry was about the 
business for next week, and I have given the 
business. When we come to the week after—-— 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. T. Wrurtams: Does the right hon. gentle- 
man mean that it will be taken the week after 
next? 

Sir J. Srwon: I expect so. 

Among the questions and answers, recently 
recorded in the House of Commons were the 


following :— 
MILK PASTEURIZATION 

Mr. Leacu asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether his expert advisers have personally 
examined and conducted experiments in_ the 
problem of the pasteurization of milk; and, if so, 
what conclusions have they reached? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: Research into pasteuriza- 
tion problems has been conducted at several 
centres including those grant-aided by my 
Department and the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland. The Government’s policy in 
regard to the matter is set out in the Milk 
Industry Bill now before Parliament. 


GRADED MILK (BUTTERFAT~ STANDARD) 

Mr. Westwoop asked the Secretary of State 
for Scotland whether he is aware that the Milk 
(Special Designations) Amendment Order, No. 2 
(Scotland), 1938, has reduced from a minimum 
of 3:5 per cent. to 3 per cent, the butterfat con- 
tents of milk for which licences are granted by 
local authorities for the sale of certified tubercu- 
lin-tested and standard milks; that Scottish 
health authorities are viewing with great 
apprehension this decision to reduce the food 
value of graded milks; why this reduction in 
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standard is sought to be imposed upon local 
authorities; and will he consider representations 
being 


with a view to the foregoing Order 
revoked? 
Mr. CoLvILLeE: I am aware that the Order, 


which was made with my approval, has been 
criticised by certain Scottish local authorities. 

The primary public health aim of the 
Government’s milk policy is to stimulate the 
supply of clean and safe milk by offering pre- 
miums to producers who take out licences for 
the production of graded milk. The retention in 
the conditions for these licences of a butterfat 
standard higher in Scotland than in England 
would have discriminated against Scottish pro- 
ducers and would have deterred many of them 
from attempting to qualify for licences and thus 
detracted from the success of the drive for 
increased production of clean milk. 

There is still an incentive to Scottish pro- 
ducers to maintain a high butterfat standard, for 
the Scottish Milk Marketing Board have included 
in their contracts with producers a condition 
that the butterfat content of all milk supplied to 
the Board should reach 3-5 per cent. in autumn 
and winter and 3:4 per cent. in spring and 
summer; where these standards are not reached 
a deduction is made from the contract price. 


Foot-AND-MouTtu DISEASE 


Mr. Sexton asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he will state the number of outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease originating in. tubercle- 
tested herds in the years 1932 to 1937, 
respectively; and the percentage of the number 
of such outbreaks to the total for each year? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: No outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease has occurred in England, Wales 
or Scotland in any herd appearing in the 
Register of Herds officially attested under the 
Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes which 
were inaugurated on February 1st, 1935. I regret 
that no records exist indicating the number of 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease during the 
years 1932 to 1937, originating in herds (other 
than attested herds) which had been tested with 
tuberculin. 


WARBLE FLy 


Mr. GRAHAM WuiteE asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture how many prosecutions have_ been insti- 
tuted for non-compliance with the Warble Fly 


- (Dressing of Cattle) Order; and whether he can 


make any statement with regard to the progress 
made in eliminating this pest? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: Notification has been 
received from local authorities of 94 prosecu- 
tions instituted in Great Britain for  non- 
compliance with the Warble Fly (Dressing of 
Cattle) Order during the 1938 dressing season. 
Reports of the Ministry’s veterinary officers indi- 
cate that, whilst there is a considerable variation 
in the incidence of warble infestation in different 
parts of the country, generally speaking the 
position has shown gradual improvement since 
the Order was first imposed in 1936. 


Horses (IMPORTS) 


Mr. De 1a Bere asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether he is aware that despite recent 
decreases in the total horse population of this 
country the number of horses imported from 
abroad has continued to increase, and that in 
1937, 17,559 horses were imported as against 
an estimated production for the year by British 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 


Dec. 5th.—Meeting of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

Dee. 8th.—V.V.B.F. (Ladies’ Guild) Dance, 
Princes’ Galleries, Piccadilly, W.1. 

Dee. 10th.—Meeting of the North of England 


Division, N.V.M.A., at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 3 p.m. 


* a * of * 


PERSONAL 


Birth.—TaytLor. On November 25th, at Osborne 
House Nursing Home, Gloucester, to Dorothy 
Faram (née Bibbey), wife of Mr. Jas. T. Taylor, 
M.R.C-V.S., @ SON, 


Masonic Installation—On November 12th, 
1938, Captain James Robertson, M.R.C.V.S., 
Stourbridge, Worcs., and late of Maryhill, 
Glasgow, was installed Worshipful Master of 
The Lodge of Saint Andrew, at the Masonic 
Memorial Temple, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
Captain Robertson is a grandson of the late Pro- 
vost James Robertson. 


* * * * %* 


GLASGOW COLLEGE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 
ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS 


The distribution of prizes gained during the 
past session was made at the Glasgow Veterinary 
College on November 17th, when the Chairman, 
Mr. Alexander Murdoch, apologised for the 
absence of the Principal, Dr. Whitehouse, who 
was indisposed, the latter’s place in announcing 
the prize-winners being taken by Professor 
William Robb. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON VETERINARY 
EDUCATION 


The Chairman said that a casual perusal of 
the report of the Veterinary Education Com- 
mittee which inquired into the facilities for 
veterinary education in this country made some- 
what depressing reading so far as Glasgow 
College was concerned. But a little reflection 








horse breeders of about 100,000 horses; ard 
whether he will review the whole matter with a 
view to curtailing or prohibiting these imports? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: I am aware that the 
number of horses imported into the United 
Kingdom annually has increased in the last four 
years, but the figures for the first ten months of 
this year show a substantial decrease compared 
with the corresponding period in 1937. More- 
over, the average declared value per head of the 
horses imported has increased sharply in the 
past two years and for the current year to date 
was £152. I have no reason to believe that the 
volume of imports is depressing the market for 
home-bred horses. In the circumstances I do not 


consider it necessary to take the step suggested 
by my hon. Friend. 
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showed that the report justified the policy that 
had been pursued by the Governors of that 
college since the issue in 1923 of the Constable 
Report, which expressed the view that the 
Glasgow College was unnecessary and should be 
closed down—a view that time had effectively 
refuted. (Applause.) 

This session the College was again having a 
most successful year in numbers. Students num- 
bered 321 (including 30 women students)—the 
highest in the history of the College. The influx 
of new students had caused congestion in some 
classrooms, but that difficulty was being tackled 
and would be surmounted, as many much more 
serious troubles had been overcome. 

An_ excellent and enthusiastic staff were 
securing examination results better than those of 
some colleges and at least as good as those of any 


other veterinary college in the country. Their 
only regret was that they were not yet able to 
remunerate the staff as they would like to do. 


(Applause.) 

Although they had so many students and were 
turning out so many graduates, the Principal 
could still say that he had more gga to 
fill than he had graduates to fill them. The 
governors were painfully aware of defects and 
deficiencies, and they were doing their best to 
remedy them long before the Veterinary Educa- 
tion Committee was appointed. These defects 
and deficiencies would not now exist if this 
College had received the State aid which other 
colleges had so freely received. They had 
received no State grants since 1923. 

Even without that help from the State, which 
they deserved quite as much as other colleges, 
they had been gradually making up the leeway 
with the help of local authorities in the West of 
Scotland, the Carnegie Trust, and some other 
good friends. The members of the Veterinary 
Education Committee stated frankly that the 
College had worked miracles, 

The Constable Commission in 1923 had 
declared there ought not to be a college in 
Glasgow. The governors of the Glasgow Veterin- 
ary College flatly disagreed, and maintained 
that Glasgow was an ideal centre for a veterinary 
college. He was glad to say that the Veterinary 
Education Committee heartily agreed. 

The report of the Veterinary Education Com- 
mittee recommended revolutionary changes in 
the methods of education and in the present 
examination system. It would be many, many 
months before any active steps were taken in 
consequence of the report. But pending these 
changes he suggested that the Government should 
at once give them a grant for the purpose of 
increasing the number of their assistant teachers 
and demonstrators. 


PRINCIPAL PRIZE-WINNERS 


The prizes were presented to the successful 
students by Sir Cecil M. Weir, Chairman of the 
Empire Exhibition. 

The following'were the leading prize-winners : — 


First Year.—Mr. J. B. Bayliss, Wishaw, silver 
medal in chemistry, and certificates in chemistry 
and biology. (He also gained first honours in the 
professional examination.) Mr. P. J. Quigley, 
silver medal in biology, and certificates in 
chemistry and biology. (He also gained second 
honours in the professional examination.) 

Second Year.—Mr. J. Cassels, Holytown, silver 
medal in physiology, and_ certificates in 
physiology and histology. (“ Credit” in histology 
in the professional examination.) Mr, A. Crosbie, 
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Perth, silver medal in histology and certificate in 
histology. 

Animal Management.—Mr. A. B. Paterson, 
Glasgow, silver medal and certificate. (He also 
gained “credit” in the professional examina- 





tion.) 

Third Year.—Mr. Andrew Wilson, Hull, silver 
medals in anatomy and pharmacology, and 
certificates in anatomy and pharmacology. (He 


also gained second honours in the professional 
examination.) Mr, F. Dunlop, silver medal in 
hygiene, and certificate in hygiene. (“ Credit ” in 
professional examination in hygiene.) 

Fourth Year.—Miss° Weddell, silver medal in 
pathology and_ certificate in pathology and 
parasitology. Mr. J. L. Shaw, silver medal in 
parasitology and certificate in parasitology. 

Fifth Year.—Mr. W. A, Whiteford, Paisley, the 
gold medal presented by the Board of Governors 
to the student gaining the highest aggregate in all 
the professional examinations, and certificates 
in medicine and surgery. Mr. W. K. Hunter, 
silver medal in veterinary medicine, and certifi- 
cates in medicine and surgery. Mr. R, F. Armour, 
silver medal in veterinary surgery, and certifi- 
cates in medicine and surgery. 


* * * * * 


LEGAL NOTES 
IMPORTANT RATE Test CASE DECISION 
WATER USED IN SURGERY FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES 

That water used from a tap in the surgery for 
making up bottles of medicine is supplied for 
domestic purposes and so does not render the 
user liable for a special “ water for trade pur- 
poses” rate was decided by Judge Mitchell 
Banks in a case heard at Hull County Court. 
Judge Banks found, with that ruling, that the 
Hull Corporation were n»t entitled to charge an 
extra rate to Dr. Duncan Ferguson Yuille, of 
723, Beverley High Road, Hull. Judgment was 
given for Dr. Yuille, with costs. 

Mr. J. Boyle, senior assistant solicitor, Town 
Clerk’s department, for the Corporation, said the 
appropriate Act laid it down that “a supply of 
water for domestic purposes shall not iesiade a 
supply of water ... for any trade or business 
whatsoever.” It was admitted that the defendant 
consumed water for the purpose of dispensing 
medicine to his patients. “ We claim we are 
entitled to the sums for which we are suing,” 
said Mr. Boyle, “ because the water has been 
consumed for other than domestic purposes.” 

The Court had to decide as a matter pf 
common sense, Mr, Boyle contended, whether or 
not dispensing medicine for a doctor’s patients 
was a domestic purpose. Was the water used fo: 
the purposes of this place as a home or as 
business premises? 








Tue TEST 


Mr. Norman Black (defending) quoted a case 
in which it was held that the test was not 
whether the water was consumed in the course 
of trade but whether the use of the water was 
in its nature domestic. 

The judge said that he did not think anybody 
could argue for a single moment that a doctor’s 
washing his hands or instruments was not “a 
domestic purpose,” even though a doctor might 
have to wash his hand six times where others 
would wash theirs once. ‘“ Washing hands, 
whether it is done by judge, doctor, or Pontius 
Pilate, is the same operation in its nature, a 
domestic operation,” said the judge. The diffi- 
culty here was that the doctor was also using the 
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water for diluting medicine, which the doctor 
sold. The water a used was, in fact, sold. 

Mr. Black said that anyone who sold tea or 
coffee in a café was also selling water, and it 
had been held that this was a use in its nature 
domestic. The tap in this case was used for 
every miscellaneous purpose of water supply in 
the house and, incidentally, a small part of the 
water was used for bottles of medicine. It was 
a very small thing in degree and wholly sub- 
sidiary to the clearly domestic purposes. It was 
simply ancillary to the trade or business. Mr. 
Black also contended that diluting medicine with 
water might in itself be regarded as something 
“in its nature domestic,” because it was done 
in every home in the country. 


JUDGMENT 

The course of his (reserved) judgment, Judge 
Banks, after reviewing authorities, said that in 
the present case one thing, in his opinion, was 
very clear. The doctor would have a supply of 
hot and cold water in his surgery. Dr. Yuille 
would not examine one patient until he had 
carefully washed his hands, and it might be 
that the doctor who had 30 or 40 patients in the 
course of a morning would think it right to 
wash his hands 30 or 40 times. 

Even the most punctillious of those engaged 
in the law did not bother to wash their hands 
30 or 40 times in the course of a morning, and 
only a doctor washed his hands because his 
trade or business obliged him to keep them 
particularly clean. Nevertheless, his Honour 
had not to ask “why” he washed his hands. 
First he had to look at the operation. Washing 
hands was a domestic operation. One was using 
water for domestic purposes, and if a doctor 
had cause to wash more frequently it did not 
alter the character of the operation, so his 
Honour was convinced that, so far as that part 
of the case was concerned, it could be a domestic 
operation. 

Supposing, the judge went on, that during the 
course of a morning a dozen or so patients were 
so unfortunate as to swoon and feel faint, and the 
doctor gave them all a glass of water. He would 
not be giving 20 glasses of water to citizens of 
Hull in the ordinary course of business or 
because of his trade, but it would be covered by 
the principles in a case he had quoted—a drink 
of water for domestic purposes, ; 

What did he use those taps for? Washing his 


. hands, cleaning and disinfecting his surgical 


instruments and light articles, washing at home, 
household drinking and diluting medicine. That 
was rather a mixed use. If it was only wash- 
ing hands or drinking he (the judge) wouid not 
have any trouble. Both were so clearly domestic. 

Turning to the washing of instruments and 
dilution of medicine, his Honour said the Cor- 
poration suggested that he should look upon the 
diluting of medicine as though it were the carry- 
ing on of business as a druggist or dispenser, 
because it was under that table that it was rated, 
and it was under the same species of operation 
as that of a dispenser or druggist. 

There was a good deal of difference, his 
Honour thought. A chemist who had a supply 
of water in his shop was using that water to 
make up medicine for all sorts of purposes and 
was selling that medicine to the general public. 
So far as he (the judge) knew, he would use that 
water in connection with the 7 of medicine 
to all and sundry. He did not know how much 
of the water that Dr. Yuille employed went into 
medicine, but he did know that the public of 
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Hull did not resort to Dr. Yuille’s surgery for 
water. He only put water into such medicine as 
he recommended his patients to consume. 

His Honour admitted he had had some hesita- 
tion, but he felt he had applied the proper tests. 
Was he to describe it as “domestic purposes ” 
or was he to call it “ non-domestic purposes ” 
and say it was used for the purpose of trade or 
business? After some hesitation he had come to 
the conclusion that this water was, in fact, used 
for domestic purposes, and in those circum- 
stances the Corporation were not entitled to 
charge Dr. Yuille an extra rate. 


Milk Sampled after Delivery: Summons Dis- 
missed.—The question whether a farmer can be 
held responsible for a deficiency in milk once 
the milk has been delivered to the buyer was 
raised in a case heard recently at Alfreton, 
Derbyshire, when a farmer was charged with 
selling milk not being of the quality demanded 
by the purchasers. 

It was stated that the farmer, under an agree- 
ment, had to supply the purchasers with milk 
which had to be delivered at a certain station 
before 8.30 a.m. A food and drugs inspector 
said he took samples at the delivery station from 
two of the defendant’s churns. The samples were 
found to contain 9 per cent. and 15 per cent. of 
extraneous water. 

Mr. P. E. G. Mather, for the defence, argued 
that as the milk had been delivered by the 
farmer at a stipulated point and by an agreed 
hour, it had passed out of his possession into 
the possession of the buyers. 

The chairman of the magistrates said they had 
come to the conclusion that as the samples were 
not taken in the course of delivery by the 
defendant they had no option but to dismiss the 
case. 


* * * * . *K 
R.C.V.S. ANIMAL MANAGEMENT 
EXAMINATION 


List OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 
(Continued from page 1646) 


DUBLIN: 
Burgess, D. (credit) Mockler, T. V. (credit) 
Burns, T. F. Mullan, J. F. 


Dempsey, N. P. 
Fay, T. G. 
Forgie, S. A. 
Hannigan, D. V. 
Harrington, D. P. 
Johnston, J. 
Kerr, K. R. 
Lynch, T. A. 
McClay, Miss M. 
McCrea, C. T. 
McErlean, B. A. 
McFarland, M. J. Timmons, E. H. 
Meegan, P. A. Wylie, M. A. 


% sa * % * * 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN BUCKS 

The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was 
confirmed on Tuesday among cattle at Little Mar- 
low, Bucks. 
the movement of animals lies in the counties of 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Ox- 
fordshire, and Middlesex, and _ includes _ the 
os infected area around Warfield, Berk- 
shire. 


Murphy, R. T. M. (credit) 
moe Bm. P. J. 
O’Reilly, H. L. 
Parker, I. V. G. 
Parkhill, J. S. 
Quirke, T. P. (credit) 
Scally, W. C. P. 
Singh, B. S. 
Stephens, H. A. P. 
Stewart, D. J. 
Stewart, J. E. 


The area subject to restrictions in - 
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THE MILK BILL 
MEDICAL SUPPORT FOR PASTEURIZATION 

While opposition from trade organisations to 
many of the proposals contained in the Milk 
Industry Bill continues to gather strength, a 
statement in support of the measures contained 
in the Bill which are designed to ensure a safe 
milk supply was issued by the British Medical 
Association on Tuesday last. 

“With the proposed measures for the _ re- 
organisation of the industry,” it is stated, “ the 
medical profession as such has no special con- 
cern. It has, however, a duty to make it as 
clear as possible at this stage that any abandon- 
ment of the Government’s safe milk proposals 
would be contrary to the interests of the public 
health. Milk, however excellent as a foodstuff, 
may be liable to carry disease, and can and 
should be made safe, preferably before it reaches 
the consumer. Tuberculin-testing gives protec- 
tion, if competently done, against tuberculosis. 
Pasteurization or sterilising give complete pro- 
tection providing that these operations are 
efficiently carried out. Of the two, pasteurization 
is to be preferred because according to the best 
available evidence it has no appreciable effect 
on the nutritive quality of the milk.” 

It is added that there will be an interval of 
more than two years before this power becomes 
effective, and the “single-herd retailer” will 
have up to five years in which to put his house 
in order. “ Since the public health is involved 
these reforms can scareely be regarded as’ 
excessive.” 


SCHEME TO CO-ORDINATE MEDICAL 
SERVICES 

Sir Kaye Le Fleming, chairman of council, 
British Medical Association, addressing a 
luncheon gathering of the Executives Associa- 
tion at Grosvenor House, outlined the proposals 
of the B.M.A. for a general medical service for 
the nation. He said that the first principle under- 
lying the memorandum of the B.M.A. was that 
it should be possible for every member of the 
public to obtain complete and efficient medical 
service at a cost within his means. The existing 
group of separate medical services, unco- 
ordinated in design, sometimes overlapping, and 
sometimes with gaps between them, was due to 
the introduction of isglated acts of legislation 
from political considerations, and failure to take 
advice from the practising side of the medical 
profession. 

The B.M.A. scheme was an attempt to co- 
ordinate the existing services into a single whole 
and at the same time fill in notable gaps between 
them. It was based on the insurance system, 
with contributions by the insured and by the 
State, and was applicable to those with a wage 
limit similar to the National Health Insurance 
Acts. The family doctor was the unit, and with 
his service in the homes of the people, linked 
up all kinds of institutional treatment. The 
specialised knowledge of the medical profession 
in strictly medical affairs was recognised by 
the scheme and made available in_the adminis- 
trative organisation required. The _ intimate 
association of the preventive and curative 
aspects of medicine was also recognised as well 
as the increasing importance of psychological 
factors. : ' 

A relatively new and most important special- 
ised department was being developed by the 
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work of the Industrial Medical Officer. This 
field of medicine should not be allowed to 
develop in isolation from the medical officer of 
health on the one hand and the family doctor on 
the other. The real difficulty lay in the fact that 
the M.O.H. was paid to practise preventive 
medicine while the family doctor was not. This 
tended to separate two sides of medical practice, 
which were in reality indivisible. Preventive 
medicine was as applicable to persons as to the 
community, 


ok oe * 1 


DOGS AS AEROPLANE PASSENGERS 

Small dogs carried in baskets and accompany- 
ing their owners may now travel in the 
passenger compartment of aeroplanes, following 
a decision of the Traffic Committee of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, which has 
just concluded a conference in London. Dogs 
carried in this manner will, however, be charged 
for at a percentage of the passenger’s fare, They 
will not be carried as freight. The description 
of “small dogs” means lap-dogs, and also 
extends to terriers and other small breeds. The 
decision to allow them in the passenger cabin 
has been taken in view of the fact that some 
owners do not desire their pets to travel in the 
freight compartment. They will now be able to 
have them in the cabin if they are prepared to 
pay the considerably heavier cost. The percent- 
age of the passenger’s fare to be paid has not 
been fixed, but whatever figure is decided upon, 
the cost will be greater than if carried as freight. 
It is essential that these small dogs be provided 
with baskets so that no annoyance shall be 
caused to other passengers, 

Big dogs, on the other hand, will always travel 
as freight, and are charged for at the appropriate 
freight rate. On Imperial Airways’ European 
routes, for example (on which dogs and other 
pets are specially catered for), livestock is 
carried at the normal freight rates plus a special 
livestock fee of 50 per cent. (minimum 5s.) per 
consignment. 

As a result of the decision taken by the Traffic 
Committee of the I.A.T.A., an air company may, 
if it desires, offer the facility forthwith. Ratifica- 
tion of the new ruling, however, will not take 
place until the plenary session of the IL.A.T.A. 
next year. 

In adopting this system the air companies are 
merely following the practice of the railways, A 
dog travelling with a railway passenger does so 
on a special ticket, and is not in the same 
category as a dog in the luggage van. 


cs * * * * 


THE SUPER-MICROSCOPE 


“An announcement has just been made » | 
the Electron-Optical Laboratory of Siemens 

Halske of an invention which gives an infinitely 
deeper insight into the vast world of micro- 
organisms and micro-inorganic matter than has 
hitherto been considered possible, says The 
Times of November 26th, and continues: “ This 
key to the invisible world is the Super-Micro- 
scope, which, as its name implies, multiplies the 
magnifying power of the ordinary microscope 
many times. While the maximum magnification 
afforded by the optical microscope is in the 
region of 2,000, the present model of Super- 
Microscope is capable of magnifying the image 
of an object about 30,000 times, the micrographs 
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obtained being so distinct in outline that they 
can be further magnified several times by 
ordinary optical means. The total magnification 
is thus of the order of 100,000 and even more. 
In other words, while particles and organisms 
down to about 1°6 ten-thousandths of a milli- 
meter in diameter are visible with the 
best types of optical microscope, the images 
then being about 0-3mm., in diameter, particles 
which are of a diameter 10 to 100 times smaller 
can still be seen under the new Super-Microscope. 
An order of magnitude of millionths of a milli- 
metre in diameter is thus attained—i.e., a range 
which covers’ ultra-visible viruses, those 
infinitesimal forms responsible for such wide- 
spread diseases as measles, mumps, influenza, 
insanity, and foot-and-mouth disease. More- 
over, the bacteria discovered by means of the 
optical microscope, which, compared to _ the 
viruses, are veritable giants, can be studied in 
all their structural details. The inorganic 
world, too, embraces many phenomena in the 
range of dimensions’ between hundred- 
thousandths and millionths of a millimetre in 
diameter, as, for instance, the minute particles 
studied in colloid chemistry. 
_ “The secret of the Super-Microscope is that 
it operates with rays of a wavelength very much 
shorter than that of light rays as used in 
standard optical microscopes. While the wave- 
length of light rays is of the order of a ten- 
thousandth of a millimetre, the Super-Micro- 
scope uses cathode rays whose wave-length goes 
down to a thousandth-millionth of a millimetre 
according to the high-tension used for their 
generation—namely, voltages of between 60,000 
and 80,000. The glass lenses in ordinary micro- 
scopes are replaced by magnetic leuses in the 
Super-Microscope. These lenses consist of 
circular coils of special construction through 
which the beams of cathode rays generated are 
passed and by which they are concentrated or 
refracted in the same way as light rays on pass- 
ing through glass lenses. While the image in an 
ordinary microscope is directly visible to the 
eye, a so to speak transformation of wave- 
lengths must be effected in the Super-Microscope; 
this is done by throwing the image on a 
fluorescent screen exactly as adopted, for 
instance, in X-ray work. Photographic plates 
can also be used to fix the image produced by 
the cathode-ray beam. 
“As in similar cases 


involving complex 


‘scientific principles, a considerable amount of 


research was necessary before a technical design 
of apparatus was evolved, the basic patents 
covering the Super-Microscope being granted to 
the inventors Bodo von Borries and Ernst Ruska 
already on March 16th, 1932, when Ruska built 
the first Super-Microscope at the Neubabelsberg 
High-Voltage Institute of the Technische 
Hochschule, Berlin. To gauge the difficulties in 
evolving the practical design of the Super-Micro- 
scope, it should be noted that, among other 
important features, the beam of cathode rays 
must travel in a vacuum throughout if their 
velocity is to be maintained constant. The 
objects under examination and the fluorescent 
screen as well as the photographic plate must 
therefore also be enclosed in a vacuum. Owing 
to the precision in construction embodied in the 
Siemens and Halske Super-Microscope, the trans- 
fer of the object into the vacuum chamber in the 
latest experimental model of this instrument just 
announced takes only one minute, while the 
cassette holding the plate can be inserted in two 
minutes, 
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“The development of the Suen eeneetne 
has not yet by any means reached a state of 
finality. By further perfecting the magnetic 
lenses and realising greater stability in the 
electrical conditions—it is essential for all 
currents and voltages used in the Super-Micro- 
scope to be absolutely constant—a progressive 
increase in the magnification can be confidently 
anticipated. But even in its present form the 
Super-Microscope is capable of revealing organ- 
isms, such as viruses and bacterial individuali- 
ties, which no human eye has ever beheld in the 
past. 

“The idea of the Super-Microscope carries 
farther, and on new lines, the work done by Mr. 
J. E. Barnard, Hon. Director of the Department 
of Applied Optics, in bringing ultra-violet rays, 
photography, and microscopy into collaboration. 
It was the microscope designed by Mr. Barnard 
that was employed by Dr. W. E. Gye in his 
remarkable researches into the causes of cancer.” 


* * * * * 


SULPHANILAMIDE IN UNDULANT FEVER 

As pointed out in a recent Lancet annotation, 
the results of treating undulant fever with any 
drug are difficult to assess and in individual 
cases practically impossible. “ Though it is true 
that the average duration of the diagnosed 
disease in this country is about three months, 
great variation is observed extending from a 
total duration of less than a week to one of a 
year or more. The most satisfactory way of 
obtaining a definite answer would be to give 
the specific treatment to alternate cases in a 
homogeneous series, and to compare the average 
duration of the disease in the treated and 
untreated groups. So far this has not been done. 
According to W. Dalrymple-Champneys! reports 
are available of 27 cases due to Br. abortus 
treated in England and Wales with prontosil or 
sulphanilamide. In 14 of these the effect was 
judged to be beneficial and in four doubtful; in 
nine no benefit was observed. Of greater 
importance are the observations of C. Z. 
Neumann? in Malta on cases infected with Br. 
melitensis. In 15 out of 16 patients, mostly 
children, treated by the oral administration of 
prontosil rubrum, the average duration of the 
fever after the beginning of treatment was seven 
days. No controls were included, but it is stated 
that untreated cases usually take two to six 
months to become afebrile. The problem has 
been approached from the laboratory side by 
various workers. R. F. Montgomerie’ in this 
country and B. D. Chinn‘ in the United States 
have both reported favourably on the effect of 
sulphanilamide treatment in guinea-pigs experi- 


mentally infected with Br. abortus or Br. suis. 


Cc. J. C. Britton5 could demonstrate no deleterious 
effect of sulphanilamide on Br. abortus in vitro. 
Welch, Wentworth, and Mickle,® however, have 
found that in human beings suffering from 
undulant fever and in guinea-pigs infected with 
Br. abortus the phagocytic activity of the white 
blood-cells is increased by the administration of 
sulphanilamide. They believe that the drug acts 
not directly on the organisms themselves but by 


\Brit. med. J. 1938, 2, 471. 

Ibid, p. 342. 

“Vet, Rec. 1938, 50, 380. 

4Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N.Y. 1938, 38, 732. 
5Brit. J. exp. Path. 1938, 19, 140. 

6]. Amer. med. Ass, 1938, 111, 226. 
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stimulating the opsonic power of the blood and 
so leading to a neutralisation of the endotoxins 
produced by the organisms. It is clear that our 
information is still very incomplete, but there 
is a justifiable hope that sulphanilamide, when 
we have learnt how to administer it, may prove 
of real value in the treatment of a highly 
refractory disease.” 


SCIENCE AND THE WELFARE OF ANIMALS 
_ We read in a recent issue of Nature that a 
Scientific Investigations Committee has _ been 
formed by ULAWS (University of London Animal 
Welfare Society), which is in the course of being 
incorporated into the newly formed Universities 
Federation for Animal Welfare. The committee 
will concern itself with the acquisition of know- 
ledge calculated to benefit animals in their own 
interests as distinct from the interests of the 
human species. Its functions will be to define 
problems for inquiry, to advise as to the alloca- 
tion of funds for the purpose, and to collect and 
communicate any new knowledge which may be 
of value for increasing the well-being or 
diminishing the sufferings of animals. A small 
grant has been made in aid of an ecological 
investigation relevant to the control of wild 
populations, which is frequently carried out by 
methods considered by many to be inhumane. 
Among the other topics in which the committee 
is interested are the widespread failure to utilise 
existing knowledge of dietic principles, the 
problem of bait poisons, the destruction of sea- 
birds by oil waste, and the use of an electric 
goad as a substitute for the stick in droving 
cattle. The members of the committee are: 
Captain C. W. Hume (chairman), Dr. S. Graham 
Brade-Birks (hon. secretary), Dr. Paul Haas, Mr. 
H. R. Hewer and Dr. W. R. Wooldridge. Men of 
science who are in sympathy with the objects 
of the committee are invited to communicate 
with Dr. S. Graham Brade-Birks, South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 





Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 


All correspondence must bear fhe nam and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of theN.V.M.A. 

+ * * a * 
THE LOVEDAY REPORT 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—The Loveday Report appears to be a 
document of the greatest importance to the 
veterinary profession, in that it recommends 
changes in our educational system and in the 
constitution of our Council. It should, therefore, 
receive the most earnest consideration of every 
member of our profession who values the safety 
honour and welfare of his heritage. It shoul 
be most carefully scrutinised by every member 
of the profession and if it does not satisfy the 
majority it should be repudiated or amended. 

As far as one can gather, the recommendations 
of the Committee have been received with mixed 
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feelings. Both verbally and in writing the most 
conflicting views concerning it have been 
expressed not only by the rank and file of the 
profession but by the acknowledged leaders of 
it. There are some of our members who con- 
sider our present system of education to be the 
best in this best of all possible worlds, and 
believe that veterinary science should be studied 
in a water-tight compartment remote from all 
other sources of scientific knowledge. They are 
staunch believers in a splendid isolation, not 
only in science and society but also in the 
Council Chamber. Even in those branches of 
science common to the veterinary and other 
learned professions, they prefer that the veterin- 
ary student should travel alone. There are 
others who do not agree with this exclusive 
attitude, and believe that economy without loss 
of efficiency might be effected by some measure 
of collaboration in the study of the fundamental 
subjects common to our own and_ other 
professions. 

Whether we agree with the one view or the 
other, it is probable that most veterinary 
surgeons desire to adhere to the “ One Portal 
System ” in as far as it applies to the specialised 
branches of our education, and to the award of 
our diplomas to practise the science and art of 
veterinary surgery and medicine. There is some 
excuse for the desire of so many of us to retain 
undisturbed our ancient rights and privileges. 
Ours is an old profession, as old as the “ barber’s 
pole.” It has developed by its own efforts and 
from its own resources. In the past it has been 
shamefully neglected by the State notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the premier industry of Great 
Britain is largely dependent upon its knowledge 
and ability. It has on many occasons saved the 
country from disaster, and in the Great War 
proved its ability and efficiency beyond dispute. 
It has done its duty in the past and will do it 
again. But it will not be patronised or suborned. 
It has worked out its own scientific advancement 
and has no reason to be ashamed of its progress. 
It has produced men of the highest scientific 
attainments; administrators who have governed 
with honour and success; artists of distinction; 
observers whose discoveries have revolution- 
ised medicine; it has evolved many great gentle- 
men beloved by rich and poor alike. And all 
this out of its own resources. 

It is only lately, however, that its merits have 
received recognition, and this only because it has 
become obvious that the State cannot do with- 
out it. It is at last recognised that the contgol 
of diseases and the progress of the pastoral 
industry are fundamentally dependent upon the 
proper application of veterinary science. But 
because the profession is now recognised it does 
not need patronage, and, most emphatically, it will 
not tolerate interference in the management of its 
own ménage, It resents the unwarranted intrusion 
of laymen and even members of other pro- 
fessions into its domestic affairs. Too often we 
find laymen dictating the management of our 
schools; medical men as chairmen of com- 
missions of enquiry into animal diseases and 
instructing our own research men how best to 
carry out their work; outsiders telling us what 
we should and should not do, and how we 
should do it. Even the Loveday Committee con- 
tains but a minority of veterinarians. What other 
learned profession would submit to court- 
martial by a body of laymen? The time has 
come when we should say that we welcome co- 
operation but prefer to be masters in our own 
house. 


! 


It will be a difficult matter to obtain the 
majority opinion of our members concerning the 
Loveday Report: our members’ being so 
heterogeneous and so widely disseminated. For 
example, there are many members overseas—a 
fact which is sometimes overlooked—and mem- 
bers of no association. Many of them are Civil 
Servants and loath to express any opinion or 
subscribe their signatures to letters which might 
be taken as evidence against them. Even in 
home circles it is not always wise to espouse a 
cause for fear of subtle reprisals. Thus many a 
good and helpful opinion is born “to waste its 
sweetness on the desert air.” 

May I be permitted to suggest that the best 
way to know what the members of the profession 
feel about this Report is to encourage a full and 
free discussion through the medium of the 
Record, and that a certain measure of anonymity 
might be permitted for the occasion—it being 
competent for the Editorial Committee to 
scrutinise and return any letters which abuse 
the privilege. In this way, and as far as I can 
see, in this way only will a comprehensive view 
of the situation be obtained. In the meantime, a 
special Committee of the “ National” might be 
formed to deal with the matter, and should 
draft and issue a carefully framed questionnaire 
to every registered member of the profession, 
giving a fair time limit so that overseas members 
shall not be excluded. In due course the Com- 
mittee should draw up an analysis of the replies 
and furnish a report to the “ National” as a 
whole, to be forwarded, if approved, to the 
R.C.V.S. and through the Council to -the 
Ministers by whom the Loveday Committee was 
appointed, 

It appears to me as an onlooker, that recently 
we as a prefession have been rather brow- 
beaten. When the State Veterinary Service Was 
created the general practitioner saw himself in 
danger of extinction. He was forced to “take 
what he could get” or lose everything.* The 
time has come when the profession should assert 





itself. It is now recognised that the progress 
and prosperity of the pastoral industry is 


dependent upon it. 
further “ humble pie.’ 
Yours faithfully, 
Lt. E. W. 


Laverton, nr. Broadway, 
Worcestershire. 
November 25th, 1938. 


*It will be recalled that as a result of the 
strenuous efforts made by the N.V.M.A. the 
veterinary practitioner received the promise of a 
much greater share in the work associated with 
the State schemes than was originally offered to 
him.—Editor., 


This is no time to eat 
+] 


BEVAN. 





THE ELECTORATE AND RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—A comparison of the published minutes 
of the proceedings of the two most recent 
councils, -R.C.V.S., ie., of the last Quarterly 
Meeting and the Special Meeting held recently, 
impress the writer most profoundly. In-the 
course of the former, more than one speaker in 
the fully reported debate, on the desirability or 
not of instituting a “caucus” for the selection 
by nomination of future Presidents, stressed the 
lack of interest displayed by the “ electorate” 
in matters of importance to the profession. 
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Consequently, as the debate was in open council, 
the electorate was treated to a dialetical gem in 
the form of the report of this discussion. 

When the Loveday Report came before the 
Council at its Special Meeting, however, it 
unfortunately resolved itself into ‘“ committee ”: 
with the result that the electorate was debarred 
from learning the views expressed by its 
individual representalives upon this relatively 
far more important subject. As the report is 
evoking such widespread interest within the 
profession, it is to be deplored that the Council 
did not see fit to give its deliberations upon it 
the same relative prominence as the proceedings 
at the Quarterly Meeting. 

One notes that a statement embodying the 
reasons for the resolutions referred to in the 
report is to be published shortly. This is to be 
welcomed because the electorate, which is 
anxious to learn the reasons for the Council’s 
decision, will be then in a_ better position to 
assess truly the merits and demerits of the 


Report. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. A. R. CurpPpERFIELD. 
Browneaves, 
Cranleigh. 
November 28th, 1938. 


* * * co % 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—This Society has noted with considerable 
interest and satisfaction the publication in the 
Veterinary Record of the proposals contained in 
the Loveday Committee’s Report on Veterinary 
Education, and the several subsequent editorials. 

The principles and recommendations _ laid 
down in this Report seem to us_ so_ basically 
sound and constructive that we should like to 
take this opportunity of expressing our 
unqualified support, especially in view of the 
fact that the general tenor of those letters which 
have appeared on this subject, would lead one 
to suppose that the majority of veterinarians 
find themselves strongly opposed to the Report. 

Notwithstanding the great respect this Union 
feels for the Principal of the Glasgow College, 
we cannot agree with the general trend of his 
views pertaining to the Loveday Committce’s 
Report. Possibly Glasgow students are more 
happily placed than ourselves as regards facili- 
ties for obtaining clinical instruction especially 
where farm animals are concerned; but condi- 
tions at this college are such that only the bare 
minimum of practical clinical instruction can 
be expected. Admittedly, in the small animal 
clinics where material is abundant the degree of 
instructional efficiency is of the highest order. 
But where farm animals are concerned the 
situation of the college, in the heart of London, 
is sufficient to preclude almost entirely clinical 
material of the type essential for the efficient 
education of future veterinarians. 

It is with these facts in mind that we note 


with special approval the recommendations 
made by the Loveday Committee for the 


acquisition of a suitable field station situated in 
the country near London. This, we feel to be 
the most valuable contribution the Report makes 
towards a betterment of veterinary education. 
We feel that unless immediate and sufficient 
support is forthcoming from the profession for 
the Loveday Committee’s Report there is a great 
danger that the whoie matter may be allowed to 
lapse into abeyance, as has happened on pre- 
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vious occasions. In our opinion, this Report 
offers the means of a_ real step forward in 
veterinary education with an inevitable improve- 
ment in the status and efficiency of the pro- 
fession as a whole, and we earnestly hope that 
wholehearted support of veterinarians may 
be torthcoming, so that the serious discrepancies 
of veterinary education shall not’ be left 
unchallenged, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. B. Comyn, President. 
D. W. B. Taytor, Secretary. 


Students’ Union Society, 
Royal Veterinary Conege and Hospital, 
Great College Street, 
Camden ‘Town, 
London, N.W.1. 
November 29th, 1938. 


PROFESSOR SHARE-JONES ON VETERINARY 
EDUCATION 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—lIt is to be regretted that lack of space in 
your last issue presumably prevented your print- 
ing in full the remarks of our colieague, Mr. 
D. O. Sutton, in thanking our director, Protessor 
Share-Jones, on our behalf for his address which 
you printed. 

Mr. Sutton’s little speech was so apposite and 
so full of meaning that it is worthy ot recording 
where he said, “They all knew—they heard 
from various sources—only that morning he 
heard of the manner in which Professor Share- 
Jones had fought for their school on other 
bodies, particularly on Senate, and how on many 
occasions he had saved their school by his own 
personal efforts—in fact it could be definitely 
said that “the history of University Veterinary 
Education was the history of Professor Share- 
Jones.” 

Now, Sir, all this is so true that its omission 
is unfortunate and came as a surprise. 

The facts are these. The Liverpool school is 
the only university veterinary school in this 
country. Professor Share-Jones has been identi- 
fied with every step in its development since it 
was first opened. He alone can claim this. The 
school has as many students as the university 
will allow it to take—many more to our know- 
ledge would gladly come. Our degree is as good 
as any other granted in the university—no one 
denies this. It was the creation of Professor 
Share-Jones. 

We have no hesitation in competing in our 
university on equal and friendly terms with 
students of other schools or faculttes and are not 
ashamed of the results when so placed. Why, 
then, should we have an inferiority complex as 
we have heard suggested, or allow ourselves to 
be patronised by anyone? 

Our profession is what we make it—others 
will not make it for us. If we follow the example 
set by our director inside and outside the 
university we shall know how to meet the diffi- 
culties of professional and public life. We do 
not hear of anyone associating an “ inferiority 
complex” with him, 

It is unfortunate that an epitome only of an 
address such as he gave us can be published. 
Given in full it would have been as great an 
inspiration and stimulus to your readers as il 
was to us, 
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It was not reported that Professor Share-Jones 
said he came to Liverpool with the object of con- 
tributing so far as he was able “ towards making 
veterinary education an integral part of our uni- 
versity system.” With the evidence of founda- 
tion of the school and of our performances as 
students to which he was kind enough to pay 
gracious tribute he felt that “ that objective had 
been achieved.” 

We also feel that we are “in the university 
system” and in addition are part of the parent 
body of our profession—the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, the examinations of which 
we also take, and to which our loyalty, so far 
from being impaired, is strengthened by our 
university connection. We regard one as supple- 
mentary to the other. This has been the 
“ objective” constantly placed before us. But, 
Sir, we want our degree to remain what it is— 
as good as any other in any other profession. 

Yours truly, 
RoGer B. HORNBY, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Te University Veterinary Socieiy, 
chool of Veterinary Science, 


November 29th, 1938. 


* * * + * 


“ AN ADMINISTRATOR’S RETORT ” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In reference to the rejoinder from Mr. 
Esmond Brown appearing in your last issue, it 
is surprising how a plain statement of fact an- 
noys some people. I simply asked a question: 
If all the work mentioned as having to be carried 
out by part-time men is to be permanently car- 
ried out by them, what is there left for the 


whole-time men to do, except supervision and 
administration? 

There are about 300 whole-time men at present 
engaged, and as another 250 (50 p.a. for the next 
few years, and these will be young graduates) 
are to be added, making a total of 550, I think 
my question was pertinent to the opinion I 
expressed, that, when the State Service was at 
full strength, there would then be nothing for 
the part-time man to do, so why this exuber- 
ance? 

Yours faithfull 


J. W. 
Ruddle House, 
Newnham-on-Severn, 
Gloucester. 


y 
HALL MASHETER. 


Mr. ESMOND Brown wriles: “ With reference to 
my letter, published in the Veterinary Record 
of November 26th, I wrote, or meant to write, 
“capacity of the young,” not “ certainty.” Per-: 
haps you would be good enough to announce 
this correction, although I am prepared to agree 
that your version may saibedy a_ brighter 
thought than mine.” 








Craigie Beau Ideal was easily the outstanding 
Clydesdale stallion of his time, both as a show 
horse and as a breeder. His death at the age of 
nine years is a big loss not only to his owner, 
Mr. J. Kilpatrick, but to the breed. He has 
headed the list of successful sires for four years, 
each time with a big margin over his nearest 
rival. By winning the Glasgow Stallion Show 
championship in four successive years, Craigie 
Beau Ideal established a record that will be 
very difficult to beat.—Scottish Farmer. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1987, anp AGRICULTURE ACT or 1987 (PART IV) 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS 

















: r ~ Foot- ) . 
Anthrax. || — and-Mouth | Parasitic § Sheep | Swine 
Disease. ] Mange. | Scab. | Fever. 
| | | 
! Animals | Out- | 
| slaugh- | breaks , 
_ Out- Out- tered as | reported _ Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. | breaks | Animals | breaks | diseased | by the| Animals| breaks | breaks  slaugh- 
con- |attacked.| con- | or ex- |. Local | attacked.) con- con- tered. 
firmed. | firmed. | posed to Authori- firmed. | firmed. | 
| | infection. | ties. 
No. | No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Period Ist to 15th Nov., 1938 36 46 4 430 1 1 25 89 62 
Correspondi eriod in 
er” o. 28 33 || 40 7,432 | 3 4 31 40 869 
Sie 14 17 | 2 191 — — | 13 62 | OB 
ae 22 | 28 - |; —j 1 2 || 50 77 =| (BB 
| 
Total Ist Janu to 15th | | | 
Nov., 1938 gd eee see 716 §=6©|1,106 || 169 21,242 45 75 | 155 740 572 
Corresponding period in 
1937 gh oes 608 734 76 14,001 | 104 143 | 206 910 | 551 
1936 388 457 23 2728 | 99 241 || 188 1,683 1,172 
1935 320 373, || 48 11,624 | 91 210 | 339 _ 1,776 1,062 


Notr.—The figures fér the current year are approximate only. 








§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 














